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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 





Facts illustrative of the Treatment of Na- 

elena. 

- With three Views, London 1819. 
Anon, 8vo. pp. 146. 

An Exposition of some of the Transactions 
that have taken place at St. Helena 
since the appointment of Sir Hudson 
Lowe, &c. By Barry E. O'Meara, late 

‘ Surgeon to Napoleon. 8vo. pp. 214. 


The former of these publications is 
ascribed to the pen of Mr. Theodore 
Hooke, and bears many marks of that 

ntleman’s talent, being playfully argu- 
mentative and humorously severe: the 
answer to it is acknowledged by Mr. or 
Dr. O'Meara, whose name has a chance 
ef standing in history as the surgeon and 
partisan of Buonaparte at St. Helena. It 
savours very strongly of the latter of 
these characters, and is rather coarsely 
written, though the facts are more im- 
portant than the manner in which they 
are communicated. 


“)"<"Both authors Sem fond of epigraphs, 
Mr. Hooke having adopted ‘three, and 


Mr. O'Meara two. ‘‘ Ogni medaglia ha 
il suo reverso,” says the first; and the 
last not only gives him the reverse of 
his medal, but a quotation equally appli- 
cable: to either—‘‘ Some build rather 
upon the abusing of others, and (as we 
now say) putting tricks upon them, than 
upon the soundness of their own pro- 
ceedings [Bacon]; but, whether the 
writer of the Facts, or the writer of the 
Exposition, deserve this piece of Bacon, 
we shajl not presume to determine. 

Nothing can be more flatly contradic- 
tory than these two statements. Accord- 
ing to the one, Buonaparte is much bet- 
ter off than he deserves to be; according 
to the other, he is most cruelly and bar- 
barously persecuted : the one views him 
as a mischievous prisoner, in whose safe 
custody the peace of the world is involved ; 
the other, as a mighty monarch in dis- 
tress, upon whom every restraint is an 
oppression, which he has a right to re- 
sent, 

Were we to go into all the details 
which these opposite views embrace, 
‘we should much more than fill our little 
publication. We must therefore select the 
most novel and curious assertions from 
each, and thus enable the public to form 
p fair estimate of the relative merits and 
VOL, Il. 
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demerits of the Accuser and the Apolo- 
gist of Buonaparte. 

The anonymous author informs us 
that his visit to St. Helena was purely 
accidental ; and that while on the island, 
he was determined to examine minutely 
and ascertain for himself, whether or not 
there was any foundation for those asper- 
sions on British humanity, which have 
been so copiously promulgated by the 
prisoner and his adherents, Las Casas, 
Santini, Gorgaud, O’Meara, and others. 
He says he was p ssed against 
Sir Hudson Lowe by what he had read, 
and was as much astonished as he was 
pleased to find that the whole were fabri- 
cations of tricksters for the political pur- 
pose of exciting a clamour, and getting 
Buonaparte removed from St. Helena to 
any place where he might enjoy a greater 
chance of escaping. ; 

We are all acquainted with the outcry 
raised against Longwood, the residence 
of the ex-Emperor: speaking of this 
place and Plantation House, where the 
Governor lives, and out of which Buona- 
says, 2 P sar ad Py 

But the Jocale of Longwood is decidedly 
the better of the two;—the country sur- 
rounding it in every direction is beautifully 
atlapted for riding or driving; the whole 
of which, to the extent of twelve or 
thirteen miles, Napoleon has the unp1s- 
TURBED PRIVILEGE OF ENJOYING UNSEEN 
AND UNATTENDED. 


The account Las Casas of Long- 
wood is preeminently absurd. The raging 
wind of which he speaks, is the refreshing 
South-East Trade, which renders the cli- 
mate healthy and temperate; and the 
blights which accrue to the vegetation from 
its parching effects, exhibit their influence 
in a most surprising manner, in the luxu- 
riant produce of a Kitchen-garden ; which, 
although the Count affirms ‘‘ that no such 
convenient appendage ever could be esta- 
blished.at Longwood,” covers at this mo- 
ment about three or four acres of ground, 
within two hundred yards of the house, and 
under the superintendance of a man of the 
name of Porteus, produces remarkably fine 
vegetables, for the excellence of which I 
can vouch, from the unquestionable autho- 
rity I quoted in favour of Mr. Barker’s beef 
—personal experience. 

Of the health of the prisoner, the 
author also speaks in terms widely diffe- 
rent from his predecessors on the other 
side of the question :-— 

With the state of Buonaparte’s health, it 
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was my active endeavour tomake tiys 
well acquainted as possible; and 1 had the 
satisfaction of having a positive declaration 


made to me in House, he 
had never been in better health his 
arrival, than he was at the time I was there. 
I saw him twice. The trick of standing 
-_ his — gr breeches he 
almost invarial ts, altering 
their position, pr rar take nid: 

them in the pockets of his coat. The 
peculiarity in his appearance, which strikes 
every beholder, arises from the almost pre- 
ternatural size of his head, relatively to his 
body and limbs. On the 10th of Novem. 
ber he was in the varhandha adjvining his 
billiard-room, with a red night-cap on,his 
head; and on the 12th of the same month, 
was walking and whistling ‘in the same 
place, with every appearance of excellent 
spirits :—he did not come inte the garden, 
because it was not his roxicy. 

This policy of his, of which he. 
openly, and of which Bertrand and 
tholon speak openly too, is the most down- 
right, and least artificial piece of chicanery 
he ever adopted. All the fabrications about 
the pains on his chest, and the sw of 
his fom, are so many political e tricks, 
to keep alive the attention of hie half of the 
world, and induce, if ‘possible, the great 
event—REMOVAL. Ose 

It is of course well known, ‘that since the 
demission of his favourite, O‘Meara, he 
has refused to see Doctor Verling, the me- 
dical man a to the Es- 
tablishment by Sir Hudson Lowe. Th 
Montholon, he has gone so far as to 
the Doctor understand, that this stabborn 
invisibility on his part is-not the result of 
disrespect towards either his person or abi- 
lities. That the rest of the at Long- 
wood have a favourable opinion of his pro- 
fessiona] qualifications, is evident from the 
fact of his being the constant attendant and 
adviser of both families; but, as Buona- 
— says, it is not his policy to see him, 

ecause he was not placed about his per. 
son by the Privy Council. 

This manceuvre he considers masterly, 
because, were Doctor Verling admitted to 
his presence, and an acquaintance, with his 
constitution, the fallacy of all his tales of 
ill health would of course be discovered - 
by the determination, therefore, not to see 
him, he, without fear of contradiction, puts 
forth stories of his malady, in which he 
feels certain of being supported by his late 
physician; while, at the same time, he is 
enabled to complain that a medical man, 
in whom’ he has no confidence, has beén 
appointed to attend him by an incompetent 
authority. 

Instead of state Hepatitis and’ politieal 
Anasarca, were Buonaparte really to feel 





animal jndisposition, I shrewdly suspect 
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‘ "The Wari bath in which Buonaparte 
soe hie, “it.were, for hours toge- 
md. abandonment of exercise, 
im an ahem situation, have 
and em: him; but the ex- 

ce of the climate has maliciously de- 
to become interesting ; 





eellen 


feated all his: efforts 
aad ia spite of his exertions, a more un- 


graceful, thick sd; fat, Hittle fellow, 
never existed on the face of the earth. 
‘The. account of his manner of life is 
short, but.i ¢ i —_— 
Pha rw his dementic habita, T made 
. Daimutest es:, my: information 
must of course hart been jos but it was 
ed from the best authority. He rises 
ght ar pine, and, after breakfast, 
ed, either. in reading (in which 
y establishes 







“dsually hes himself in his 
warth bath,) or writing, or sometimes in 
tire sicteting to Montholon, who is ae- 
tively ¢mploy ed as his amanuensis, in pre- 
pdring his mem ast iccane apes. st Shee oe 
one; occasion- 

and ‘and se wike dine with him; 
jonally the Montholons; but for some 

not . After dinner, when 

got particularly sulky, € goes into the var- 
the -room, with which it 








of the litt! ee. be, served. 
As the characters of the two princi 
bands to St. Helena must have some in- 
fluence ot Buonaparte’s domestic eco- 
nomy, we copy a few traits of them :— 
OE. se. two. Brentford Queens, Ma- 






é! is the. quieter and more 
;, Madame Bertrand , has more the 


Gets) aptt-cometines ines her head atthe 
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eee Wale I vas in the 

2 she b twa ings of a sol- 

Ps. wile of the name of Snell, todo some | 5rought, ho 
table action, and did not repay her for lection, 


| most benevolent feelings in the world, she. 
had no at- her disposal; this, con- 
sidering they actually receive four hundred 
sterling per month, every article, 
either necessary or. of luxuty, being fur- 
nished sam, in mash. of * plese with Buo- 
naparte’s politic te, to 

feitkell” expenses with — Pada! 


d | pounds at command, besides the favourite 


necklace of the Princess Hortense, ef which 
cadeua he became master, much in the 
same manner as Mr. Warden did, in jis 
turn, of Buonaparte’s knee-buckles ; which 
neeklace, by the way, may have been <is- 

of in.a manner somewhat more pro- 
e than being worn in a neckcloth, 


Madame Bertrand, who, to do her jus- 
tice, though long and lanky, and sallow and 
shapeless, is somewhat interesting, tried 
her inffuence over Dr. Verling, the medical 
attendant, on the subject: of her husband’s 
affair with Colonel Lyster (Bertrand refused 
to fight, after insulting him;) for Rating 
that, instead of being noticed by almost a 
the military men in their neighbourhood, 
her husband (whose policy does not lead 
him so cordially to hate red coats as his 
master) was universally cut by them; she 
made an attack upon the Doctor to endea- 
vour, by his interference, to effect a recon- 
ciliation between the Count and the Cole- 
nel, His answer silenced all farther re- 
quests: *‘ Madam,” said he, ‘‘ I can have 
nothing to say on the subject: the insult 
was offered to Colonel Lyster in writing ;— 
in writing the apology must be made; and 
only in writing can it be conveyed to that 
gentleman.” 


Madame Bertrand, with all her policy, 
has a certain share of the candour inherent 
in her sex, and occasionally lets slip ex- 
pressions, which might be construed into 
an ardent wish to BE orFr! but having no 
convenient retreat to fly to, they most faith- 
fully and patriotically remain where they 
are. 


The picture of Buonaparte himself is 
drawn with much originality: we take a 
few seattered features— 

It may be necessary to remark, that 
whenever the great man is particularly dis- 
pleased, he has a knack of drawing down 
the corners of his mouth and gruuting,— 
literally grunting. He commences after 
dinner humming a tune, beating time on 
the table with the foot of his glass ; durin 
this operation, thoughts of other days flas 
across his mind, and the air and motion be- 
come more animated, till the reverie closes 
with one of his loudest grunts, to which 
sound the action is so vehemently adapted, 
that the glass falls a victim to his energy. 

Of these grunts he is particularly pro- 
fuse, when any former failure of his own is 
wever accidentally, to his reeol- 


~The only excuse which can be found fer 





the capricjousness and fréaks of Buona- 








parte; towards these said Commissioners, | to be 





and indeed on all points connected with his 
jeopardy, where his great policy is out of 
the question, is, the influence which the 
outlaw Bertrand has over him. This fellow, 
whose insolence and absurd assumption of 
consequence are perfectly ridiculous, hag 
the faculty of romancing with greater gra- 
vity and assurance than the generality ef his 
countrymen ;—point blank denials of con- 
versation, hardly. dry on the lip, he consi. 
ders fair stratagems : indeed, so completely 
is his character for poeticising prose now 
established in Saint Helena, that no officer 
having business to transact. with him, will 
do, it, unless in the presence of a. third 
person. 


One cireumstance strongly marks the 
general character of the Longwood Court. 
In the recapitulation of all their grievances, 
or the enumeration of their wants and 
wishes, none of them have ever expressed 
the slightest desire for religious, assistance, 
On their departure from England, Madame 
Bertrand called for cards, and the illus 
trious Napoleon for a backgammon-board, 
but none of them ever thought of a spiri 
tual comforter. 


The sabbath is marked at Longwood by 
no other form or ceremony, than the obser- 
vance of so much of the Deealogue as di- 
rects abstinence from labour. Buonaparte 
does not write or employ Montholon on 
Sundays ;—no other distinction is made, 
and it is really melancholy to see a commu- 
nity, than whom none. of Gon’s creatures 
more require the aid of religion, passing 
their hours not only without the fulfilment 
of its external forms, but apparently ag 
lost sight of the necessity of its duties, an 
the comfort of its observances. 

The author, in our opinion, justly, 
though severely, castigates the English 
General who put Santini’s pamphlet into 
language for him, and thence proceeds 
to vindicate the Governor and the na- 
tional character from the opprobrious 
imputations which it contains. Of Sir 
Hudson Lowe he thus writes :— 


Let us see how Sir Hudson Lowe fulfils 
all the social duties of life, as father, 
husband, and friend ;—trace him into the 
bosom of his family, surrounded by all the 
beauty, accomplishments, blooming gaiety 
and Ithful innovence of its various 
branches ;—let us, while we contemplate 
this excellent man in his domestic circle, 
remember the noble traits of munificence 
which have marked his conduct during his 
government; and then for a moment ima- 
gine the heart in which valour,: friendship, 
and charity flourish, the soil for feelings 
which could indace him te aggravate wan- 
tenly and unnecessarily the pains and pri- 
vations of a prisoner committed to his 
charge. 

_ The instances of Sir Hudson Lowe’s mu- 
nificence, to which I have alluded, 1 could 
easily record; but the feelings of others aré 
spared. Justice demanded that] should 
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a thus much, delicacy forbids me saying 
gore. " 


Plantation House is a comfortable resi- 
dence, placed on an extensive lawn, and 
surrounded by a profusion of magnificent 
trees :-—here the bamboo of India, the oak 
of England, and the pine of Norway, flou- 








rish together, and form a novel and charm- 
ing embellishment for the retreat of the 
Governor from the cares of business. 

In the course of a wandering life, I 
never Saw so great a variety of objects com- 
bined, as are thrown together in Saint 
Helena.—The bold and imposing appear- 
ance of High Knoll, rising from a calm and 
jevely valley ; the rich softness of the ver- 
dure, opposed to the brown and barren 
rocks which skirt the shore, aud here and 
there intrude themselves on the sight; the 
well-stocked farms mingled with patches of 
country evidently volcanic, and the magni- 
ficent extent of horizonwhich bounds almost 
every view, render the Island of Saint He- 
lena, so far from being an uncomfortable or 
unpleasant residence, a retreat replete with 
interest and attraction. Under the goveen- 
ment of Sir Hudson Lowe, every spot, 
where cultivation can be introduced, is 
growing into utility; and taken altogether, 
there can be no hesitation in pronouncing 
the colony to be so rapidly improving, that 
in a few years, under the same system of 
encouragement, it may be independent of 
any foreign aid for supplies of grain; at 
least it is fair to imagine so, judging from 
what has been done already, and what is 
actually doing : should this be achieved, no 
power on earth could subdue the possessors 
of Saint Helena. 


But Sir Hudson’s best defence is from 


| his enemy's own mouth: 


Now, in page 22, Las Casas speaking of 
the Governor in confidence, sincerely, can- 
didly, and without disguise to Lucien, cha- 
racterises him in these words: ‘ 1 should 
inform your Highness, that Sir Hudson 
Lowe és a man tcho never thinks beyond the 
strict letter of his instructions, and has no 
ya but that of being blamed for swerving 

it?” 


Having put in a word on behalf of 
the Naval Guardians of St. Helena, who 
appear to be really neglectfully, if not 
cruelly, treated, with regard to allow- 
ances on that extravagantly expensive 
station, the author thus ably sums up 
his argument :— 

' The great truths which I wish to impress 
upon the minds of all who think upon this 
subjeet are those, in support of which I 
haye adduced such facts as I could posi- 
tively vouch for from my own personal 

edge, that the treatment of Napoleon 
Buonaparte in Saint Helena, so far from 
being capricious or annoying,—is in every 
pe (with proper regard to his security) 
mild and gentle;—that, as I have shewn, 
the minutest attention is paid to the most 
Ten his whims and fancies ;—that, as 
I think { ave satisfactorily proved, his 
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table is abundantly and luxuriously sup- 
plied ; his stables filled With the best horses 
in the island;—that every accommodation 
is afforded him in his residence, which is 

leasant and commodious ;—that his health 
is: perfectly good, and that the climate, 
which is excellent, has never had a preju- 
divial effect upon his constitution, but that 
his complaints on all subjects are the effects 
of a concerted roLicy.—That, so far from 
being the man of sorrow in his exile, which 
he would have it imagined he is, his spirits 
are good, and his mind, instead of being 
abbata by the coercion and restraint he 
affects to murmur at, is actively at work 
forming contrivances for a removal from 
Saint Helena. 

Convinced, as he is, that foree can never 
move him, and that art, nor stratagem on 
the spot, can ever succeed with men, whose 
love of their country and sense of duty are 
blended with a perfect knowledge of his 
character, he tries a higher game, and en- 
deavours, upon the faith of his assertions, 
to work upon the feelings of the world to 
induce, as it were by acclamation, a change 
of place of ¢onfinement as his only chance 
of escape. hat his gross and shameful 
attacks upon Sir Hudson Lowe are made 
against a conviction of the trath, in cold 
blood, as unprovoked and barbarous as 
the murders at Jaffa (vouched for and re- 
corded as truths by Sir Robert Wilson,) to 
carry a point, to gain an end, by the de- 
struction of character, without regard to 
decency or truth, is most evident. 

We now come to Surgeon O’Meara's 
reverse of the medal, and may premise 
that he is not very ceremoniously charg- 
ed by the author of the Facts with being 
a sycophant, and little less than a trai- 
tor; that he has lost his commission 
through his conduct, and is therefore to 
be pardoned: for all those asperities 
which flow from personal feeling, and 
do not involve the slander of his native 
country. Letters addressed to “ James 
Forbes, Esq.” were opened after O'Meara 
left the island (there being no person of 
that name upon it,) and found to begin 
with ‘“* Dear O’Meara;’ and we must 
confess that mystery and intrigue appear 
to us rarely to be coupled with sound 
principles and upright dealings. 

Mr. O'Meara declares, that “ there is 
probably no country in Europe whose 
credulity is more liable to be imposed 
upon than our own,”—a sentence which 
he applies to those who have aspersed 
him, but one certainly not of such limited 
application. He avers that Napoleon is 
ill-lodged, ill-fed, insulted, and annoyed 
—that 

This state of confinement and inactivity, 
combined with the effects of the climate, 
want of society and amusement, and the 
vexations inflicted on him, could not fail to 

ce disease on @ maa, who, during the 














tinually employed; consequently 
TITIS, with y geent train of dis 
symptoms, followed. 
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I can positively aver, that Napoleon Bona; ; 


parte had been, for some months pre ; 
to my departure from St. Helena, affected . 
with symptoms of confirmed. tie; and, 


b 

that, after having given purgatives, and | 
other remedies a vis Ag in sue : 
cases, a fair trial, instead of diminishing, 1 
found that the symptoms of his di ag- 
gravated daily. Apprehensive, OFe,, . 
that the result might be fatal,’ as had so. 
frequently occurred to others afflicted with, . 
the same complaint, suber vent to. my. 
arrival in the island, I prevailed upon, Ne . 
poleon to allow me to, employ mercurial - 
preparations, which were aceordi come 
ones on the nha of June, 1817, pally 
tinued, with some interruptions, princi 
produced by a severe catarrh, caused by the 
dampness and bad state of his apartments, , 
the ea of whet are level ae the ex: . 
ternal ground, until my removal from Leng-.. 
wood > the 25th of Yelp folowing. * 
On the 10th of July alarming’ symptoms 


having appeared, &c. — ; 
After further details, he adds, — 


Thus, it appears, that St. Helena, ip ad-., 
dition to the general causes of insalubrity., 
to Europeans, which are inseparable from 
a tropical climate, has also local and pecu- 
liar causes for being particularly unheaithy, 
as the great mortality, to Be héreafter de-* 
scribed, amply proves. The most trifing- 
cold, or irregularity, is frequently sues: 
ceeded bya violent attack of dysentery, ins 
flammation of the bowels, or fever,, ing . 
fatal in a few days, if the most active and. 
efficacious practice is not instantly adopted, - 
A surfeit in a child, which in Europe would * 
require nothing ore than’ alittle warmé 
water to Dey evacuation, there, ‘be- 
comes a formidable disease, requiring the: 
most powerful remedies, and, if-neglected.. 
only for a few hours, terminates ys? 
To peane, the climate is peculiarly une. 
friendly; and, indeed, it is unfavourable ta. 
longevity in all subjects, even the natives, 
as, by an examination of the perish. res; 
gisters, it will be seen, that very few pers, 
sons pass their forty-fifth year. The.most. 
prevalent complaints amongst the humgn 
species are, dysenteries, inflammations of 
the bowels, liver affections, and fevers, all 
of them of a violent type. Dysenteries, 
especially, and liver affections (which: are 
indeed frequently combined,) appear in. the: 
most concentrated and: fatal forms, i 
the prompt exhibition of the most acti 
and powerful remedies; and, in spite of 
the acknowledged skill and experience of 
several able practitioners thére, terminate 
fatally, in a prepertion never before wit~’ 
nessed in any British colony. 

The undeserved reputation for , 
which St. Helena has hitherto enjoyed, has! 
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oot, -_ > 





precedi of his life, had his mental 
and bodily feculiies 80 actively and con- 


robably arisen from its being ao, litte; 
awD, except to seamen, anathen whn 
arriving after long voyages, were enchanted, 








to find themselves on‘shore anywhere, like 
Dampier’s ‘sailors; and who, during: the 
fe they remained; found themselves 
relieve fram scofbutic complaints by the 
wee of ‘the water-cresses, with which it 
abounds, and from its population being 
‘small, ‘and chiefly composed of natives, 
who, of course, did not suffer so much from 
the effects of the climate they were born in, 
as strangers, Until the arrival of the state 
prisoner, very few Europeans resided for a 
continuance upon the island; and I canassert, 
from Sisdnal tisurvition, that the greatest 
number of those now there, even of the 
officers, have suffered attacks, more or less 
severe, either of dysentery or hepatitis; in 
which number, I regret to say, I was myself 
included; and that the opinion of the me- 
dical officers, who have had the best-oppor- 
tunity of forming a correct opinion from” 
soenal experience on the island, is, that the 
climate is extremely unhealthy; and, espe- 
cially, that hepatitis and dysentery prevail 
to an extent, and with a severity, not to be 
paralleled even in India. 

.Mr.. O'Meara endeavours to show 
(page '54) that he was not under the 
control of the Governor—certainly one 
of the most ridiculous arguments that 
ever was attempted—though put on the 
extreme ground of not being bound to 
obey arbitrary orders involving a viola-. 
tion of humanity, and a palpable breach 
of Christian charity. He mentions that 
Buonaparte has had a recent attack of 
apoplexy, still. rejecting the visits of 
Dr. Verling, which he contends he is jus- 
tified-in doing, as well as in refusing to 
. vide, take exercise, &c. because these 

things have. the prenrance of boons 

granted by Sir. H. Lowe 

- Whether (says he) it would be decorous 
for Napoleon to receive any thing like one 
at that officer’s hands, it is for the impartial 
feader to decide. Had Ni n attached: 
so much in » to life as the author 

‘ wishes to make the public believe, there is 
little’ doubt ‘but: he would have embraced 

. the’ above permission, under restrictions 
still‘more degrading than those already im- 


Now really it strikes us that all this is 
mighty silly, if not put on for the pur- 
pose.charzed by the author of the Facts. 
‘Phat the mighty hero should. demean 
hintigelf so far as to injure his health and 
endanger his life out of spite to Sir H. 
Lowe, is, t6 say’ the Jeast of it, very 
absurd, aiid ‘either betrays an exceed- 
ingly weak mind, or an exceedingly 
carrish disposition. The wise course 
would be equally the noble course—to 
defeat the-Governor’s -little _{irmputed) 
oppressions, and disappoint his malevo- 
lence, by despising the former, and tak- 

» means.to counteract the latter. But 





: } to say I won't ride 
Nessie Jabaea nip’ to attend me at 


_“PHE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


the end of a dozen of miles, or I won't 
preserve my health because I am to be 
seen twice in the twenty-four hours. In 
principle the same objection would lie to 
taking meat or drink, or living at all ; 
and it does seem monstrous silly to re- 
solve on sulking out of existence undet 
such circumstances. 

Mr. O'Meara depreciates the “ wooden 
palace” sent from London, as utterly 
unworthy; now, many persons in Lon- 
don saw it, and thought it a very fine 
construction. But, in truth, he conceives 
nothing good enough for the Emperor, 
whose very wars with the rats are now 
a theme of lamentation. 


The rats are so numerous at Longwood, 
and so fearless, that they often assemble, 
even in the day time, in flocks, to feed 
when the offal of the kitchen is thrown out, 
and have not unaptly been compared to 
broods of young chickens collected about 
the parent hen. The floors of Longwood 
were so perforated with their-holes, as-to 
resemble a sieve. Over these*the servants 
had nailed pieces of tin, to keep them out. 
Napoleon’s dining room was particularly 
infested with them; and it is a fact, that 
one of these noxious animals sprung out of 
his hat when he was going to put it on one 
day after dinner. The devastations com- 
mitted by them were almost incredible, and 
latterly rat hunting became a favourite 
sport at Lungwood. The chase was per- 
formed in the following manner: a little 
before dark the holes were uncovered, and 
entrance afforded to the game: soon after, 
five or six of the servants rushed in, with 
lights, sticks; and followed by dogs, covered 
the holes as fast as possible, ‘and attacked 
the rats, who, wlien driven to desperation, 
made a vigorous defence, assailed the dogs, 
and sometimes even the men, by running 
up their legs and biting them, Sixteen 
were killed in this manner in less than half 
an hour in one of the rooms. 


Mr. O'Meara, like Bertrand, entered 


into a quarrel with Colonel Lyster, which 


occupies a good deal of his narrative, 
but does not seem to merit further 
notice, The challenge of the latter he 
designates to be ‘a most indecent pro- 
vocation to commit murder,” from which 
mode of expression it may he gathered 
that the-writer is not very accurate nor 
guarded in the phraseology in which he 
describes the transactions on the island. 
He also espouses the cause of Madame 
Bertrand, whom he declares ta be “ an 
uncommonly. fine woman, and her ad- 
dress and manners of the most elegant 
and fascinating description.” In- his 
own case he defends himself from the 
accusation of being a mere tool of the 
enemy, as especially proved by his con-. 
veying a box to Mr. Boys, a clergyman 


‘about to leave the island, contrary to the 


express orders of the Governor, and under 


very suspicious circumstances. His ex. 
planation on this point is rather lame, 
for he confesses that he wanted to de. 
stroy a letter which militated agaihy 
him; and he abuses Sir Thomas Reag, 
as a satellite of Sir Hudson Lowe’s, Mr, 
Vernon, another clergyman, as a double 
dealer, Col. Wynyard, Admiral Plampip, 
Sir H. Lowe, and indeed every person 
who is not agreeable to the inhabitants 
of Longwood—rogues and ruffians are 
all these in the eyes of Mr. O'Meara. Of 
every one he has some horrible story to 
tell—for example, Sir'T. Reade is charged 
with examining Madame Bertrandy 
clothes, in a manner which would have 
been repugnant to the feelings of a 
Prussian corporal, and is made to say, 
*‘ the allied powers had missed their 
aim; and that they ought to have 
strangled young Napoleon!” The 
charges against the Governor are innw 
merable, but, as they have all bee 
pretty well hacknied in the periodical 
press, we shall merely select the midst 
medical, as resting directly upon the 
author's assertions : ; 

In 1816 Sir Hudson Lowe ordered me tp 
make out, whenever he thought proper, 
bulletins of the state of Napoleon’s health, 
from whose knowledge he desired that they 


times caused to'be altered. In-September, 
1817, Napoleon having fallen seriously ill, 
bulletins were made daily (by Sir Hudson 
Lowe’s order,) and Napoleon became ac 
quainted with their formation in the begin. 


ning of October, through authorised per. F 
He did not like this practice, and F 


sons. 
thought it was very extraordinary, that his 
private surgeon should be obliged to make 
bulletins of the state of his complaints, a. 
known to him; and informed me, that, 
unless I gave my word of honour I would 
write no more, without having first. ob 
tained his consent (or if he was so iil as te 
render it improper to consult him, that.of 
Count Bertrand,) and also that I should 
leave the smgitials in the -hands of one of 
his suite, he vould receive me no more. | 


who returned an evasive-answer, and made 
Napolean wait a considerable time for & 
decisive reply. After the latter had been 
several days without seeing me, Sir Hudson 
Lowe authorised me. to tell him, that na 
more bulletins should be asked from m, 
without first making him (Napoleon) ae- 
quainted with the demand. Some diff 
culties had presented themselves in the 


Lowe insisted, that Napoleon should be 
styled General Bonaparte in them: after 
some discussion on the subject, however, 
Count Bertrand authorised me to drop all 








might be concealed, and which he some § 


did not like to enter into this engagement, fj 
without first aequainting Sir Hudson Lowe, | 


compilation of the bulletins, Sir Hudson § 


titles, and to make use af the word “ pa | 


tient.” This I cammunicated verb to 
Sir Hudson Lowe, on the 15th of October, 





1817.’ All difficulties appeared to be re 
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moved by this proposal, and as the ori- 
ginals must have been left in Count Ber- 
trand’s hands, there could have been no 
possibility of causing any falsification of 
them. Sir Hudson Lowe, however, did 
not approve of this proposal, and refused to 
comply with it, consequently no more bul- 
letins were made by me. Sir Hudson 
Lowe then had recourse to an expedient, 

fectly consistent with other measures, 
which he had introduced in St. Helena, but 
whieh I believe cannot be justified by any 
principle of probity. 

He caused surreptitious bulletins to be 
made; and employed for that purpose a sur- 
geon, who never saw the patient, and who, 
eee: could not be a judge of his 
complaint ; which bulletins were sent to 
England, and the different courts of Eu- 
rope, by Sir Hudson Lowe, and by the Com- 
missioners of the Allied Powers (to whom 
they were furnished Ly Sir Hudson Lovwe,) 
from November 1817, until April 1818; at 
which period a discovery of the transaction 
was made to the French by one of the Com- 
missioners of the Allied Powers (from whom 
Sir Hudson Lowe had kept secret the mys- 
terious nature of the measure which he had 
caused to be adopted) having accidentally 
said to General Montholon, ‘‘ We saw in 
the bulletin of this morning, that Napoleon 
was soand so:” this led to an explanation 
amongst the parties most interested, and a 
discovery was made of the expedient which 
had been adopted by the Governor. 


When I resumed my medical functions at 
Longwood, on the 9th of May, 1818, Napo- 
leon, in order to put a stop to the fabrica- 
tion of any more bulletins, required that I 
should make out a report of the state of his 
health weekly (or oftener if necessary,) a 


«copy of which should be given to the Go- 


vernor, if he required it. This I imme- 
diately communicated to Sir Hudson Lowe, 
who not only did not require it, but pro- 
hibited me trom making any written report 
whatsoever to him; and even sent back 
those which I wrote to him, compelling me 
to come to Plantation House, whenever he 
thought proper to send for me, to make 
verbal reports, in the presence of a witness 
of his own selection, not failing, according 
to his general custom, to vent his spleen on 
me, whenever the caprice or malice of the 
moment stimulated him. 


The following is another charge : 


The eagerness with which every oppor- 
tunity of depriving Napoleon of any object 
which. might tend to beguile the eat of 
his‘ 2) vig mene is seized, may be con- 
ceived by the perusal of the following fact. 
Napoleon, during his illness, occasionally 
solaced himself by looking through a spy- 

lass, out of the windows of: his room. 
eing desirous of preserving uninjured the 
telescope, which had been his companion at 
the battles of Austerlitz, Jena, Friedland, 
Wagram, &c., in order to bequeath it to 
his son, he desired me to purchase the best 
~ I could procure for him, as soon as 
store ships, which were daily expected, 


-attived from England, In June, 1818, I 





saw a very handsome brass one, mounted 
upon a_ stand, and consequently well 
adapted for the use of an invalid, at a shop 
which had been opened a few days before, 
by Captain Thompson, of the store ship 
Pheenix: I examined it, and told the pro- 
prietor, that I' would purchase it, provided 
It was approved of at Longwood. Upon 
my return there, I informed Napoleon I 
had procured a glass, which I thought would 
be found suitable in every respect; and the 
following morning, the maitre d’hétel made 
an agreement to purchase it fur sixteen 
pounds, and ordered it to be sent to a 
tradesman to be cleaned, and the glasses 
placed in proper order. In order to de- 
prive Napoleon of this trifling article, Sir 
Thomas Reade* offered, clandestinely, an 
addition of four pounds to the price agreed 
on by the maitre d’hétel, and thereby pro- 
cured the telescope for the Governor ; at 
the same time prohibiting the vender from 
revealing the name of the purchaser. ~ 


Another charge of inhumanity is 
founded on the abrupt way in which the 
death of her mother was announced to 
Madame Bertrand ; and, in short, there 
is no refinement of meanness and malig- 
nity, which a little wicked mind could 
suggest, that is not broadly laid to the 
account of the official custodes of Buona- 
parte. The latter runs restive to the end. 


In January last, Napoleon, who had not 
been out of the house for near six months 
before, walked out and viewed the new 
building constructing for him. After con- 
sidering it with attention, he desired Gene- 
ral Montholon to communicate to the 
ovderly officer, that he would never inhabit 
it. ‘* Si elle est pour lui,” said General 
Monutholon to Captain Nichols, ** comme 
cela n'est pas douteuz, il me charge de vous 
déclarer qu'elle est tout a fait inconvenable 
et quil ne l’habitera jamais.” Had it been 
the intention of Sir Hudson Lowe, or Lord 
Bathurst, to have rendered Napoleon as 
comfortable as this wretched ‘island might 
allow, he would have been accommodated 
either in Plantation House (the only good 
mansion on the island;) or at least a house 
could have have been built for him at Rose- 
mary Hall, or Colonel Smith’s, where there 
is some shade and water, and which are 
sheltered from the bleak South-east wind. 

Napoleon, in consequence of the great 
sensibility of the membranes of his nose, 
fauces, &c. (a fact well known to all those 
who have ever been about his person,) is 
extremely susceptible of catarrh, of which 
complaint. he has had several attacks, some 
of a very violent nature. For this reason, 
the unsheltered and bleak situation of Long- 
wood renders it most obviously an im- 





* In December, 1816, it was humanely sug- 
gested by this gentleman, that it would be right 
to deprive Napoleon of his books, if he did not 
comply with the Governor’s wishes. This oc- 
curred when Napoleon had answered the appli- 
cation made to him from Sir Hudson Lowe to 're- 
ceive the visits of some of his favourites, by per- 
tinently observing, “ Les gens qui sont dans_ un 
tombeau ne recoivent pas de visites !”” 








8 
proper and unhealthy resideace for him, a 
was evinced by-the frequent severe colds, 
and other inflammatory affections, which 
experienced when he did go out 2! 
deleterious effects of the sharp trade wind 
even upon vegetable life, in exposed situa- 
tions like Longwood; has been satisfactorily 
proved in page 33, on the authority of the 
actual senior member of the Council of St. 
Helena, and -clearly manifests, that apy 
attempt to procure shade ¢here, by means 
of trees, must be fruitless. 
O'Meara himself was sent off the 
island abruptly in the custody iy the 
ler of the common prison, and com~ 
+ bitterly of ill-usage, of his trunks 
being opened and plundered, and other 
injuries; but he is of too little consex 
quence to detain us from the principal 
object, of whose further disorders the 
following is related : | 
Since my compulsory removal from t 
island, in July 1818, until January 1819, 
an interruption of the medical treatment of 
Napoleon for five months teok place, as he 
would not receive the surgeon attempted to 
be imposed upon him by Sir Hudson Lowe. 
Subsequently to that period General Mon+ 
tholon’s agent in London has received’ a 
copy of a note addressed by him toe Sir 
sa Lowe, dated the 19th of January, 
1819, and some bulletins,-and other official 
documents, with a perusal of which he has 
favoured me. By these it appears, that 
Napoleon had four or five times experienced 
symptems em es an attack of apo- 
plexy in the course of different nights ; and 
on the 17th of January last, one of 80 
alarming a nature, that they imagined, for 
a ent, dissolution had taken place. 
Upon his reviving @ little, Count Bertrand 
proposed to him to call in Dr. Verling, 
which he refused, ‘‘ cette seule proposition 
(says General Montholon in his note to Sir 
Hudson Lowe) altera sa phisionomie et 
accrut le mal dans le moment.” General 
Bertrand then called in Mr. Stokoe at one 
o’clock in the morning, he did‘ not arfive 
until four hours afterwards, as the orderly 
officer was not authorized to send for him, 
without asking leave of the Governor. Then 
the Admiral, who lived a mile and a half 
from the town, was to be consulted, and 
his permission obtained prior to sending 
on board the Conqueror for the surgeon, 
which added greatly to the delay. 
The arrangements proposed for this 
gentleman's succeeding O'Meara as sur- 
n to Napoleon, could not, it appears, 
agreed upon, and our readers are 
aware that he has been in England and 
sent back again. The remaining state- 
ments in the volume before us, present 
nothing to tempt us to prolong this 
notice, which only the extreme and uni- 
versal interest of its subject, could have 
induced us to extend so far. That we 
have been more liberal of extracts and 
analysis than of opinions, we trust will 
not be imputed to us as a fault. We 











‘ on both sides, and though 
_ eur Own sentiments are decidedly hostile 
to that one man whose sufferings (were 
y'a million of times worse than the 
~ ‘worst that can be imagined) can be 
nothing im the scale, when weighed 

rainst the miseries and bloodshed his 
‘ tibe would produce; we have no 
‘wish .to press them upon any living 

being, and heaven forbid that we should 


e 


* @esire to | wate the pangs of Napo- 
® Jéon’s inind by any petty acts of tyranny 
’ id towards a wretch so fallen. 
: ; to Mr, O'Meara, we fear 
“he has a foolish. he has 
“Jost ‘all his British holds, and, if repor’ 
‘ @peaks truth, none of the drafts from St. 


* Fiedlena in his favour have yet been 
honoured—thus he has met his punish- 
‘ thent without the satisfaction of having 


' Péarliamentary Letters, and other Poems. 
"* By Qim theCorner. London and Bath. 
12mo. pp. 109. | 

. « To-this writer we have more than once 
= fiaid the just tribute due to his merits, 
. a8 @ pleasant versifier and humorous 
‘ observer of the world. His present pub- 
* Yication has lain by us longer unnoticed 
than we can justify to ourselves, except 

_ by looking at the great number of new 
and important works with which our 
: tables and chairs are covered, from the 
’ interesting issues of the press of 1815-19, 
- and we now only give it precedence of 
* others, in order that the session of Par- 
- Hiament may not pass away without its 
* poetical accompaniment. Assuredly the 
finance of the House may be re- 
iii by the strains of one belonging 
- to aclass which seldom boasts of finances ; 
- the Bank restrictions may be removed 
‘with the restrictions of verse; the poors 

- Yates may assimilate with the poets’ 
. 3 and all the questions of an un- 
Administration, or a pelted Op- 
- position, may make way for a little po- 
“ pularity to an unpretending Muse, who 

crying - 





si ; 
ia. 
‘From the Parliamentary Letters w 


‘ detached by way of episodes. 

3 REFORM. 

: a ge? Tes eerie when we see 

~ ‘When all shall safely tra on the trown, 

* ‘And empty coronets be m down ; 

P might fetes Had 20 more joe bie, 
Ww +his terrors and his wig; 
all alike 


a shall 
‘And paupers’ claims be misnamed stealth no 





And men shall rise by stre of limbs alone ; 

When rich and poor the feather’d tribe may 
eat 

And game certificates be obsolete ; 

When church and state shall lose their load of 
evil 

And all created beings find their level ; 

When learned pedants shall no longer dare 

Maintain established creeds and forms of prayer ; 

But those may preach who feel they have a 
call, 


And grace give ordinations to us all. 


O blessed consummation! days of peace! 
Commitments, : bailiffs, debts, and duns, shall 


cease ; 
And: “* Universal Suffrage’’ shall bespeak 
A bran new parliament just once a week ; 
Mankind shall walk about without offence 
In unsophisticated innocence ; 
Statutes at large shall rot upon their shelves, 
And none shall hang,—but those who hang them- 
selves. 


When we direct the helm, I meditate 
A mighty revolution in the state; 
‘Our wives and daughters we'll no more con- 

demn 
Eternally to pucker, darn, and hem ; 
But raised from household culinary cares, 
Females shall interfere in state affairs : 
Then shall they stand (nor heed a husband's 
frowns) 

Pair representatives of borough-towns ; 
Then those rare talents, which are now confined 
To the dull task of stitching for mankind ; 
Those bright imaginations, which have toil’d 
In the alternatives of roast and boil’d, 
Shall shine in public life, and overawe 
Surrounding states with politics and law. 
Petticoat government! through future ages 
This brilliant theme shall grace historic pages; 
Our. country’s annals shall hereafter state 
How ladies shone in council or debate ; 
Our maiden aunts shall breathe emphatic words, 
And shake'the House of Commons or of Lords; 
And blooming belles shall benefit the nation, 
By writing pamphlets on administration. 


In giving advice to a Candidate for 
M.P. who has spoken of the treating 
which his Constituents require, we have 
the following fair view of the case: 

Let not expensive dinners give you pain— 
This is #tax which greatness must sustain ; 
Your voters have no interested views, 

Bat tartle feasts ’twere madness to refuse ; 
And their huge appetites a proof will give 

In this they need no representative. 

Besides, when mortal men on business meet, 
Without a dinner all seems incomplete : 

At JUSTICE MEETINGS, where grave sages sit 
Arranging roads or rates, as they think fit ; 
At PARISH MEETINGS, where in long debate 
Charchwardens frown in enviable state; 

At CORPORATION MEETINGS, where ’tis just 
Paving and lighting should be well discuss’d ; 
At QUARTER Day, when lawyers are intent 
Collecting in due form a client’s rent ;— 

In fact, whate’er is done by saint or sinner, 
Nothing will prosper if there’s not a dinner. 

From the minor poems we also make 
a few brief selections: they deserve the 
same meed of praise we bestowed on 
the author's former productions, and 
either in reading or writing are well 





calculated to. beguile a few minutes of 
pleasant time. : 





RETROSPECTION. 


When I look back upon the past, 
As o’er a troubled sea ; 

I mourn when I reflect, how fast 

The hand of Time has overcast 
Days once endear’d to me. 


Our early joys we dimly trace, 
When sorrows intervene ; 
Now care our former thoughts displace, 
And many a friendly form and face 
Are indistinctly seen. 





Yet though the gloomy lapse of years 
Youth’s fickle ties may part; 
Love—an unchanging brightness wears, 
And e’en in sorrow it appears 
To sooth the wounded heart. 


Though pain’d, and slighted, and oppress’d, 
It still retains its truth ; 

In age—outliving all the rest, 

This passion clings around the breast, 
Reminding us of youth. 


TO LAURA. 
Dear Laura! when you were a flirting youn 


Miss, - 
And I was your dutiful swain, 
Your smiles could exalt to the summit of bliss, 
Your frowns could o’erwhelm me with pain; 


You were dear to me then, love, but now you’reny 
wife, 
It is strange the fond tie should be nearer; 
Yet when | am paying your dehts, on my life 
You seem to get dearer and dearer. 


TO A TELL-TALE. 
When I told you my secrets, you know ‘tm 
your boast 
They would all be “ between you and me ant th 
post ;”’ 
But since I can trust to your faith, and my om, 
How is it, good sir, that my secrets are known? 
** Between you and me and the post’ it must be, 
And I have my suspicions of one of the three; 


The post spread the rumour, and such its extent, | 


I believe *twas the twopenny post that you meant. 


es 
Farewell.—Now our friendship is over,— 
Henceforth let all intercourse end ; 
For he who is false as a lover 
Can never be true as a friend : 
Away! when in boyhood I sought thee, 
Sincerity beam’d on thy brow ;— 
And then—oh ! I could not have thought thee 
The wretch thou hast proved thyself now. 


Had the hand of adversity taken 
Each flowret that bloum’d in your view, 
Or had you by her been forsaken 
Who now is deserted by you; 
Had the storms of misfortane assail’d thee, 
Yet left thee in virtue the same ; 
Oh! then { would proudly have hail’d thee, 
Nor blush’d tu acknowledge thy claim. 


It surely was cruel so early 
To darken her opening years, 
And leave one who loved you sincerely 
A prey to repentance and tears : 
The world, with its frowns and its terrors, 
May punish her fault if it will :— 
But you were the cause of her errors, 
You should have protected her still. 


We like the tone of feeling in this 


little poem, and were it for that only 
would bid the author cordially farewell. 
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| -WEUDE'S TRAVELS FROM INDIA. 
( Continued.) ‘ 
On the 3d of February the travellers 
arrived at Babylon, the account of which 


by Mr. Rich, Lieut. Heude adopts ; but as | 8 


the excellent memoir of that gentleman 
has been fully analysed in the Literary 
Gazette, our -readers, in particular, 
would find this epitome a work of super- 
erogation. Between Babylon and Bag- 
dad, the interesting ruins of ancient 
Ctesiphon (18 miles SE. of Bagdad) and 
Seleucia are remarkable. Near the 
former Licut. H. saw 

A large black marble block, full seven 
feet long, and evidently the imperfect re- 
mains of a colossal statue which had lost 
its head; the hands were «crossed over the 
chest in the respectful attitude often ob- 
served by Asiatics in the presence of their 
superiors; and the feet could just be seen 
from beneath the long Persian robe that is 
sometimes worn on occasions of ceremony. 

The majestic Takht Kersera (possibly 
hrone or arch of Chuseroe) and Soly- 
man Pauk’s (the Pure’s) tomb, are the 
most noted ruins of Ctesiphon; while 
of Seleucia on the opposite bank of the 
Tigris (oneof the many cities founded by 
Seleucus Nicator and the seat of empire 
to that renowned captain of Alexander) 
as of Babylon, which it succeeded in 
wealth and celebrity, very slight traces 
now distinguish the site. 

After all his frights and romantic ad- 
ventures, Lieut. Heude gets in safety to 
Bagdad, and rather ekes out his volume 
with well-known matters respecting 
Arabia from Sale’s preliminary discourse 
to the Koran, and respecting Bagdad 
itself from Niebuhr’s travels. In doing 
this he often confuses his nominatives, 
and between the editorial we, and the 
individual traveller's J, produces some 
grammatical confusion, as if the book 
were pieced out, and not written by one 
hand. He moreover tells two or three 
stories not very cleanly nor mannerly, 
but his details of the revolution at Bag- 
dad being more to our purpose than 
these blemishes, we shall direct our 
attention that way. 

For some days, however, after ourarrival, 
and after the retreat of Daood Effendi’s 
Koords, a very unusual degree of tran- 
quillity prevailed. The gates of ‘the city 
which had been built up, were again thrown 
_ for the convenience of receiving sup- 
plies from the environs; and the chiefs in 
Sgaeral, uacertain of the:course they should 
‘pursue in this ver unexpected issue of the 
‘contest, appear 
pay their court to the brighter ho 
‘youthful Sayud. The Pasha hims 
anild and unassuming in his character, made 
no further use of 
dis Avab.confederates, than to relapse into 


of the 


sufficiently inclined to} 
equally: 
e success obtained by 
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the perfect ease of habitual indolence, and 
to collect those pecuniary supplies from the 
purses of his principal officers, and the 
richest individuals of the city, which are 
usually exacted on all occasions of emer- 
ency. On our part, during this peaceful 
interval, we either employed our mornin 
in paying visits of congratulations te the 
various officers of state on their appoint- 
ments; or hunted with Keordish hounds of 
the highest breed, visited the city and its 
environs, and spent our evenings in the 
harmless pleasures of social intercourse. 
Nothing, in fact, remained to remind us of 
the late contest, and of those bloody frays 
that had been fought the week before under 
our walls, except uncertain rumours of im- 
pending harm, a quicker succession of re- 
movals and appointments amongst the 
officers of state, and, now and then, a cau- 
tious whisper of Daood Effendi’s increasing 
strength and near return. 

Return he did, and, owing to the pu- 
sillanimity of his adversary, succeeded. 
Resistance was overcome, and the youth- 
ful Sayud Pasha, shut up in the citadel 
with a few hundred faithful Arabs who 
adhered to him to the last, listened to 
terms of accommodation, and dismissed 
his faithful friends. 

The scene had closed. On the 24th, on 
the very night of their retreat, Sayid Allo- 
wee, the new Janizary Aga, with three 


attendants, silently presented the Signet of | 


authority at the gates of the citadel. It was 
understood, and the guards withdrew. He 
was closely muffled up in the long black 
Abbas which the Arabs wear, but could be 
known by his commanding height, and the 


deadly revengeful gleam of an eye that, 
seemed to scorn the concealment the ob-! 
served. On demanding admittance at the’ 


door of the private apartments into which 
the unfortunate youth had retired, his| 
anxious mother, (foreboding ill,) fearfully 
uribarred the entrance. She would have) 
asked the purpose of their intrusien, but) 
the hour, and the presence of the revenge-| 
ful Sayid, had already told the fatal truth. | 
Whilst the mother clung around her ‘de- 
voted son, in distracted agony, shrieking and 
imploring mercy at those hands that had 
never felt the soft impulse of humanity, 
their victim was struck down with a battle- 
axe; and a headless trunk alone remained: 
in the pareut’s arms. 

He fell the victim of his own aversion to 
shedding blood: within a week after I had 
seen him in'the full enjoyment of youth and 
unlimited authority, his body was a mis- 
shapen trunk ; and we carried off his head 
to be exposed in derision before the palace 
gates of his offended sovereign. 


The heads of the third person of the 
Ulema, and several others of the late 
Pasha’s most obnoxious adherents, being 
packed up, Lieut, Heude set out with 
their bearers for onstantinople. He 


left Bagdad, with its population’ of 
200,000, untler a mew dunater, on >the 





lst of March, and sopn got inte the 
wild regions of Keordistan. 
Gentlemen. who travel with ofher 
gentlemen's heads in hampers are in the 
habit of going very fast ; ‘but.Koorilis- 
tan is not a country to be crossed ‘with 
facility even ‘under a firman. Our party, 
strongly escorted by ‘Turks and Tartars, 
absolutely rode races almost all he 
way to Constantinople. On the 10th 
they were at a small: village dalled 
Suza, ? 
Where (says Lieut. Hende) in a ‘round 
basin we saw immense quantities af Gsh, 
that were so tame as tocome forward when- 
ever we struck the stones or ‘mafle 2 ‘noi 
to receive the rice and crumbs which wé 
threw in. 


This phenomenon has its parallel near 
Manantoddy, ‘in Malabar, where, in an 
inconfined stream near a Nair Pagoda, 
immense shoals of fish (many of theit 
four or five feet in length) ‘have beeen 
objects of reverence and curiosity for 
ages. These will eat plaintains, &c. out 
of the very hand, and sport, almest 
the most domestic animals, with those 
who feed them. ‘They-are held sacred 
to the divinity of the Pewoda. But 
return ‘to our author. At Buza, 
the whip as was invariably ‘done ‘to’ 
inhabitants to force them to ‘produce re- 
freshments, the Koords zose upon the 
escort, and two of the were ‘Se 
verely wounded, though they sueceaded 
in beating off the assailants. 2 

Are provisions wanting, the whip isthe 
sole resource: the Tartar ‘sits m, ‘en- 
‘treats for a while, curses his fate that he 
must have recourse te:such drudgery ; antl 
next falls to with a willing band, dis¢ribug- 
ing his favours,. “a tort et at had 
until his wants are attended to. In .th 
poorest villages, wheré there’ was no 
much as a chicken to be found, the 4 

would produce a dozen fill gfiwn 
venerable ‘hens. 

In this way the whip impelled the most 
jaded horses, and obtained e far 
them.; and so little was done wi at, 
that the author could not weore oan | 
the people insisted on being so > 
A Koord Bard is ‘an entirely new eharac- 
‘ter to us, and we copy thie brief actourit 
of one whom ‘he met at Dollan :— 

The fellow was clothed in black, apd hai 
a bear’s skin over his shoulders; whilst, 
with a tambour in his hand, and ae 
hair flying loose over his shoulders in wild 
disorder, he sung with Frantic gestures the 
pmighty deeds of ancient times. A few paras 
being colectel, i eoliag: abe sighs " 
and 1 co mn to-si | 
st, to avoid ake ea Mine thio 

ut. 





The next day, the @th,, they renghetl 








the capital of Koordistan, respecting 
which we extract the following :— 


On Sunday the 9th,we marched from six 
A.M. over a hilly country, and through vales 
till twelve, for six hours, or about twenty- 
oue miles ; when the road having been ge- 
nerally on the descent, even from Dollan, 
we came down into a fruitful luxuriant 

lain, about ten or twelve miles in width, 
y thirty or thirty-five in length. It is wa- 
tered by a.small fordable river that passes 
fe greeny ‘the capital of Keordistan, 
where we halted for the day. The con- 
meget part of the town may be about two 
miles in circumference, though many de- 
tached buildings and entire villages might 
greatly extend this circle, if included in the 
account. The houses are built of mud and 
unburnt bricks, with flat heavy roofs, sel- 
dom above one story high; and, generally 
ing, are equally inconvenient and 
mean in their appearance. The population, 
ich cannot amount to more than twelve 

or. fifteen thousand souls, consists entirely 
of Koords ; with the exception of a very 
few Jewish and Armenian families, who re- 
side there for commercial purposes, and 


arent! s the entire management 
ike t y engros: cre 


Having dispatches for the local authori- 

ties from their superior, the Pasha of Koor- 

. distan; who was in Daood Effendi’s camp, 

we were lodged in the Seroy, and most 
hospitably entertained. 

Among the dishes common to Turk- 

ish and Persian entertainments, was a 

Hare-Stew, the national dish of the 

country; dressed in blood, fat, garlic, and 

spices, and too far gone for a European 


On the 11th they passed a multitude 
of tombs, to be erected on a 
field of battle in the third Expedition of 
Heraclius. What the Koords were in 
those days, we leave to state their 
present condition, as related by the 
author :— 

The Koords themselves, a shepherd-race 
from the most ancient times, and the Car- 
duchians and Parthians of history, retain- 

_ing in thése mountains those primitive ha- 
bits which they have lost in towns; and 
exhibiting that fierce, ungovernable spirit 
of independence, which it is extremely cu- 
rious to observe, though not always safe to 
encounter. Unlike their countrymen of 
the plains in oven respect, these moun- 
taineers are all life, fire, and animation: 
robbers by profession, and constantly on the 
watch to spoliate. Generally of an active, 
nervous make, with thick manly beards 
curling over the lower part of the face, but 
seldom allowed %@ grow to any length: a 
dark moustache is often contrasted with 
eyes of liquid blue; keen, piercing, and 
i i Phe - the falcon’s, and 
j vengeful too, that seem to boast 
the ‘ferocious, treacherous bandit’s life. 
Constantly armed, even in their own 
houses, with pistols, a dagger, ‘and ‘a well 
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tempered falchion:* the ruddy glow of 
health that bursts through their olive com- 
plexions finishes the picture, and stamps 
the daring outlaw as the healthful, hardy 
mountaineer. 

The Koordish ladies well beseem their 
hardy lords: mountain-nymphs in their 
youth, ‘and lovely, laughing, nut-brown 
maids, they are Amazons in their middle 
age, and follow their husbands in all their 
wanderings. Their dress we have already 
described; and- as their manners partake 
of the freedom of their state, the delicac 
of their shape and complexion is soon af- 
feeted by the habits of their lives: they are 
in their prime at fifteen or twenty, on the 
decline at twenty-five. Constantly on horse- 
back, both men and women ride with equal 
boldness and dexterity ; and few horses in 
the world can surpass those of Koordistan, 
for ascending the steepest heights, and gal- 
loping down the slope. The Koords are 
exceedingly fond of hunting the antelope, 
and commonly pursue at speed over every 
kind of ground, and down the steepest de- 
clivity, without hesitation or mishap: 
their horses being in this respect certainly 


remarkable, that, unlike the greater part of 


the mountain-breeds we are acquainted 
with, they are commonly of the larger size, 
and as beautiful and spirited as they are 
indefatigable and sure. 

Of the geographical divisions of Koordis- 
tan we cannot speak with any certainty, 
the interior of the country being very little 
known ; whilst the mountains have never 
perhaps been crossed before, in the direc- 
tion we followed, by any other European 
traveller. In former times, however, if we 
may judge from the numbers of Grecian and 
Roman gold and silver coins, which are 
still frequently dug up, and are often seen 
as ornaments round the women’s and chil- 
dren's heads, a more extensive intercourse 
had once existed. It belongs at present in 
=m to Turkey, and in part to Persia, 

eing divided into small governments for 
Pashas of a single tail, who yield a nominal 
obedience only to the sovereign, and are 
constantly at war amongst themselves; de- 
ciding their claims sword in hand, and in- 
rig as they transmit to their poste- 
rity, the various quarrels of their tribes, 
and the vengeance of their wrongs. Natu- 
rally addicted to rapine and spoliation, this 
public anarchy is the excuse for every 
crime, and as the Koords are robbers by 
profession,- bloody, vindictive, and treach- 
erous, 80 the vicious tendency of their go- 
vernment is, perhaps, the more apparent 
in the violent habits of their lives. 

* These are the arms they wear at home, or 
in their own villages. When a Koord of any 
rank appears abroad, and especially un a jour- 
ney, he is also armed in general with a steel 
corslet, a battle-axe, a shield, and a matchlock 





or a pike. (7 be continued.) 
LITHOGRAPHY. 
The first Book printed by Lithographic 
Writing. 


Dr. Forster, of Berlin, is the first who 





has published ‘his own work, written by. 












It is entitled,.“ An In. 
troduction to General Geography, and 
preparatory Lessons of Geometry,” | 
Dr. Frederick Forster. Berlin 1818, 

Respecting the work itself, we have 
only to observe, that the author has 
treated his subject with ability; but'that 
which excites our principal interest js, 
that he has accomplished by this experi- 
ment what has been long predicted by 
the author of the work entitled “ The Art 
of Lithography,” published by J, G, 
Cotter. Tubingen. 1810. 

This is one of the many useful pur- 
poses to which Lithography may be ap- 
plied in the vast field of art and litera- 
ture. 

The author apologises for his hand- 
writing in the following terms: “ This 
book appears as a fac-simile manuscript. 
Young readers will not find the few 
pages fatiguing-to their eye, and elder 
readers are accustomed to the reading of 
letters written in less clear and legible 
character than mine. We do not find 
that writing, provided the impression be 

0d, fatigues the eye.” 
ee rrhe eseat convenience of being able 
to insert the figures between the writing, 
in mechanical and mathematical works, 
shews itself here to advantage, and we 
now hope that other works, requiring 
figures, plans, calculations, &c. will soon 
be executed, on stone, in a similar 


manner. 
Morgenblatt, March 23, 1819. 








ANALYSIS OF THE JOURNAL DES SAVANS, 
FOR APRIL 1819. 


Art. I. Lecons de Philosophie. Par M. 
Laromiguitre. 2 vols, 


The first volume of this work was pub- 
lished as long ago as the year 1815, and the 
second in 1818. From the account given 
of it by M. Cousin, it evidently appears to 
be a work of great importance, and highly 
interesting. Yet considering the abstruse 
nature of the subject (an essay on the fa- 
culties of the soul,) which is suited toa 
limited number of readers only; consider- 
ing, too, that the present article, though 
long and insusceptible of much compres- 
sion, is announced by the learned reviewer 
as only an introduction to several others 
which are to follow in subsequent Numbers 
of the Journal des Savaus ;—we think 
we shall be consulting the taste of the ma 
jority of our readers by refraining from 
entering into the subject at length. We 
shall therefore only add, that it appears 
that Mr. L., formerly a disciple of Con- 
dillac, has now becume an adversary to the 
system of that celebrated philosopher, which 
has reigned in France without contradic 
tion, and with a degree of authority to 
which there is no parallel in the history of 
philosophy; so that it seemed fixed on an 
immovable basis; yet now all at once @ 
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work combating the established system, 
appears, and is not only tolerated, but well 
received by the public, who seem not dis- 
inclined to follow the new directiun. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


VOLTAIRE AND D’ALEMBERT. 


We insert the following communica- 
tion from Sir Charles Morgan, without 
offering any opinion upon its arguments. 
Our pages, we trust, will never Se mis- 
taken for those which would advocate 
irreligion or atheism; but, at the same 
time, we prefer rrutH to all other 
qualities, and think the cause of Christi- 
anity too firmly founded, to need the 
support of idle fables and hypocritical 
inventions.—Ep. 


To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 


Sir, 

The Christian advocate of Cambridge, 
in a pamphlet he has recently published 
against the French school of physiology, 
and more immediately against the writings 
of Mr. Lawrence, anda work of mine called 
“ Shetches of the Philosophy of Life,” has 
revived, in the following passage, the fre- 
- refuted calumnies respecting the 
death-bed scandals of Voltaire and D’Alem- 
bert. ‘ Was it the interruption,” he asks, 
“of the vital functions alone, that made the 
death-hed of Voltaire, in the words of the 
Mar. Richelieu, ‘a sight too terrible to be 
sustained?’ Was it this cause which 
produced an effect nearly similar in the 
ing d@’Alembert, of whom the ferocious 

ndorcet * himself confessed that ‘ had 
I not been there he would have flinch'd 
also’?” Dr. Rennell’s publication, in which 
these words appear, was forwarded to me in 
Paris, where I heppened to he in immediate 
relation with the only persons now liviag, 
who were present at the death-bed either of 
Voltaire or of D’Alembert; and Ihave thought 
ita duty to the memory of those great men, 
as well as to the cause of Jiterature and 
science, to take advantage of the circum- 
stance, in order to establish the facts of a 
case to which opinion has attached much 
importance; as far at least as facts can be 
established by human affirmation. 

Respecting the death of Voltaire, I have 
obtained the most decided testimony from 
the Marquise de Villette, the delle et bonne 
of his correspondence, and in whose house 
he died; a lady whose evidence derives not 
more weight from her place in society, than 
from her personal qualifications: and also 
from Dr. urard, who attended as one of 





* There are still many people living in Paris, 
who were the personal friends of Condorcet; and 
they unite in one expression of the mildness, and 
even faulty want of energy in his character. He 
Was repeatedly warned of the hostility of Robe- 
Spierre, but fell a victim to his own gentleness, 


Prevented his taking measures to crush 
his tosidious and towering enemy. 








his physicians during the whole of his last 
malady. The disease of which Voltaire 
perished, was among the most painful and 
tedious in the catalogue of human afflictions. 
To the last, he retained his faculties ; and 
though too exhausted to be permitted to 
talk, he occupied himself in reading and 
commenting the Abbé Raynal’s History of 
the Indies. For many days before his 
death, on account of his incessant anxiety 
to converse, which provoked a profuse spit- 
ting of blood, all strangers were excluded 
from his room; so that neither the Duc de 
Richelieu, nor any other visitor, could speak 
of his last moments from peronal observa- 
tion; though the words attributed to the 
Duke might justly be applied to the corporal 
sufferings of Voltaire, which he himself 
compared to the passage of a red-hot iron 
through his intestines. 

Concerning the death of D’Alembert, I 
have the no less decided evidence of Mon- 
sieur Le Chevalier Pougers; and there is 
not a member of the Institute nor a sgavant 
in Paris, who will not bear testimony to the 
candour and veracity of this witness. But 1 
shall abstain from all further remark, and 
content myself with giving, verbatim, two 
letters: the one from Dr. Burard, concern- 
ing Voltaire, and the other from M. Pou- 
gers; which, as I hope to preserve the 
originals, will remain as documents for the 
satisfaction of posterity, and may vouch 
for the statements of the preceding para- 
graphs. 


LETTRE DU DR. BURARD, 


Je m’estime heureux de pouvoir en ren- 
dant hommage a la vérité, detruire l'effet 
des relations mensongéres que l’on a faites 
sur les derniers moments de Monsicur de 
Voltaire. J’ étais, par état un de ceux qui 
étaient chargés de suivre tous les progres 
de sa maladie (avec Messrs Tronchin, Lowy, 
et Try, ses medzcins) je ne lai pas quitté 
un seul instant dans ses derniers moments 
et je puis certifier que nous avons rémarqué 
en lui toujours la méme force de caractere, 
quoique par l’effet de sa maladie il dut res- 
sentir des douleurs horribles, causées par 
un Catharre Vesical dégeneré en suppura- 
tion, laquelle a soudrée de la vessie dans 
le ventre par plusieurs trous, reconnus par 
l’ouverture. 

Nous lui avions absolument defendu de 
— 4fin d’eviter les progres d’une 

emopthysie determinée par le mauvais ¢tat 
de l'abdomen, et les mouvements spasmo- 
diques qu'il éprouvait. Alors il ne cessait 
d@étre en relation avec nous par le moyen 
de petites cartes, sur lesquelles il nous écri- 
vait ses questions. Nous lui répondions 
verbalement, et s’il n’ étoit pas satisfait, il 
nous faisait toujours par écrit, ses obser- 
vations. Ila donc conservé sa téte jusqu’ 
au dernier moment; et les sottises qui ont 
été debitées meritent les plus grand mepris. 
On ne peut pas méme dire que telle ou telle 
personne ait rapporté telle circonstance de 
sa morte, comme enayant été temoins. Car 
sur la fin, on avait interdit l’entrée de sa 
chambre atoutle monde. Ceux qui venoient 
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savoir des nouvelles du malade, restaient 

dans le salon et les autres appartements & 

coté. Le propos qu’on met dans la bouche 

du Marechal de Richelieu est done aussi 
controuvé que le reste. 

Recevez, &e. &e. &e. 

(Signed) Burarp, Medecin. 


LETTRE DE MONSIEUR POUGENS,. 


Je vais repondre avec ma franchise ordi- 
naire & la lettre dont vous m’'avez honoré 
en date du 24 courant. Voici Vexacte 
vérité. J’ai quelque droit pour étre cru, cat 
J’étois V’éldve et lami le plus intime de feu 
Mons. D’Alembert, certes le meilleur des 
hommes. // est fuua que feu M. le Mar- 

nis de Condorcet fit dans sa chambre 2 
Paseen, oti il rendit a la terre ses dépouitles 
mortelles, Depuis plusicurs jours il était 
méme absent de Paris. Je crois qu’il étoit 
4 Ja Roche Guyon, chez feu Madame la Du- 
chesse d’Anville. M. D'Alembert est mort 
la téte appuydée sur ma poitrine, avec le 
eusteell d’un sage et le calme d'un homme 
de bien. Nulle crainte pour Pavenir, qui 
ne doit épouvanter que le méchant: nulle 
ostentation, quile plus souvent n'est qu’une 
faiblesse déguisée. Je ne parlerai point 
ici de ses hautes lumitres ni de son gout 
exquis en litterature. ngs 3 savante lui 
rend justice: maisles gens de bien aimeront 
d apprendre que sa vie entitre ne fut qu’ 
une suite de bonnes actions. 

J'ai Phonneur d’étre, &c. &e. 
(Signed) Povucens, 
Cheval. de ordre souverain 
de St. Jean de Jerusalem, 
de l’Academio des Inscrip- 
tions et Belles Lettres, 


At the period when Voltaire and D’Alem- 
bert died, the quarrel between the priest- 
hood and the encyclopedists was at. its 
height; and Paris was almost exclusively 
occupied with tatling anecdotes concerning 
these persons, which were eagerly propa- 
gated in the Salons, and repeated in jout- 
nals and private memoirs, Every rule of 
evidence is against the admission of such 
tales, even were they not contradicted by 
positive testimony; but the letters above 
cited, seem to me to set the question finally 
at rest; and it is to be hoped that the 
Christian advocate, both as a Christian and 
an advocate, will not again risk his reputa- 
tion upon the faith of such authority as the 
Abbé Barruel. As an. unworthy son of 
Alma mater, \ claim his indulgenee for these 
remarks; for though I have some cause to 
be dissatisfied at being dragged into a theo- 
logical discussion on acconnt of opinions 
professedly confined to physiology, I have 
no disposition to er yoy Had Dr. Ren- 
nell criticised my book by physical, rather 
than theological canons, fear he might 
have found it even more vulnerable; and 
when a polemic descends into the arene 
of dispute, and confines himself to mere 
inuendo against the morality of his oppo- 
nents, they have reason to be satisfied with 
his forbearance and generosity. 

T. C. Monoaw. 





Paris, March 1819. 























































































LEARNED SOCTETIES. 








OXFORD, May 29. 


On Saturday last, the following Degrees 
were conferred : 
- Bacwecor iw Divinrry.—Rev. Wm. Henry 
Turner, Fellow of Gorpus Christi College, grand 
com 


- MASTERS OF fesen Ser. Hew? ae 
‘Philpott, of St. John’s College ; Hen igh 
Beato Cat Crh 

Bacnetors or Arts.—Richard Thomas Lan- 
‘caster, of Exeter College; Henry Morse, of 
Worcester College; William Page Richards 
Beedle,  & Wadham College; John Jenvey, of 
Queen’s lege; Sidney Hammond, of Univer- 
sity College oe Eiward Montagn, of St. Mary 
Hall; John Pierce Maurice, of Brasennose Col- 
lege ; John Daniel Lewis, of Oriel College’; Staf- 
ford Charles Northcote, of Balliol College ; George 
Francis Leach, of Pembroke College. 


Thursday the Prize Compositions were 
adjudged to the following Gentlemen :— 


THE CHANCELLOR’S THREE PRIZES. 


Encuiisn Essav— Zhe Characteristic Diffe- 
vences of Greck and Latin Portry—Samuel Rick- 
‘ards, B.A. Fellow of Oriel College. 

Latin Essay.—Quenam fuerint precipue in 
Causa, quod Roma de Carthagine triumphavit ?— 
Alexander Macdonnell, B.A. Student of Christ 
‘Church. 

_ Latin Verses—Syracuse—The Hon. Edward 
Geoffrey Smith Stanley, .Gentleman Commoner 
of Christ Church. 


SIR ROGER NEWDIGATE’S PRIZE. 


Encuisn Verse.—The Iphigenia of Timanthes 
John Urquhart, Fellow of New College. 


Yesterday, the last day of Easter Term, 
the following Degrees were conferred :— 


Masters ‘or Arts.—Robert Hedley, Esq. of 
Oriel College, grand compounder ; Rev. Henry 
“Powney, of St. Alban’s Hall; Henry Cockeram, 
of Exeter College; Rev. Richard Pennell, and 
Rev. Francis Knight, of Magdalen Hall. 

BacweE.ors or Arts.—Henry Allison Dodd, 
of Queen's College; Hugh Percy Rennett, of 
Worcester College ; George Anthony Moore, and 
Daniel Miller, of Wadham College; Robert 
Monro, of Merton College ; Joseph Fletcher, of 
St. John’s College; Thomas Lloyd, and Francis 
Salt, of Christ Church; William Lewis, of St. 
Mary Hall; Charles Henry Bosanquet, of Balliol 
College. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 





LADY'S VELOCIPEDE. 


We have seen an unfinished, or rather a 
rough model of an excellent contrivance 
deserving of this name, at Mr. Acker- 
mann’s. It resembles the Velocipede in 
Mr. Johnston’s patent, but has two wheels 
behind, which are wrought by two levers 
(like weavers’ treadles) on which the per- 
son impelling the machine presses alter- 


nately with a walking motion. These move 


the axle, of this form, L, - 


by means of leathern st 
_ cramps 
volve with it. 


round the 
; and the wheels, being fixed, re- 
The lady sits on @ seat. 





before, and directs the velocipede, as, in 
the original invention. The exercise ap- 
pears to be easy and safe. 


Marre Sucar.—Some years ago, experi- 
ments were made in France for extracting 
sugar from the Maple tree; but the object 
was subsequently neglected, and even aban- 
doned. M. Bodard has, however, recently 
received from Bohemia some important in- 
formation on the subject. An incision was 
made in a maple-tree, from which a quan- 
tity of syrup issued. This syrup afterwards 
produced sugar, which, it is said, rivals 
that of the beet-root or the cane. 





THE FINE ARTS. 





ROYAL ACADEMY. 


All who are acquainted with works of 
art, and the collective view of them in pub- 
lic exhibitions, must be aware of the arbi- 
trary way in which they often fix upon the 
sight, without possessing, perhaps, any su- 

eriority in point of size or execution: 
insomuch that no sort of slight can be attri- 
buted to the being last in order of review, 
any more than merit can be inferred from 
being first. Our remarks on the Exhibition 
are both incidentally and wilfully miscella- 
neous—we neither wish to mention all the 
best pictures at setting out, nor to speak of 
all the great artists at the expense of less 
known and younger individuals. Our pur- 
pose is to afford a general rather than a 
select view; and we proceed accordingly 
with our criticisms. 

No. 137. Portrait of J. Macnabb, Esq. 
M. A. Shee, R.A. Our respect for the 
talents of this artist is in nothing diminished 
by what he has given to the Exhibition this 
year. We concede to him as holding 
a foremost rank in portraiture; and this 
whole-length of @ gentleman in the high- 
land garb, is remarkable for the simplicity 
and elegance of the attitude, the picturesque 
nature and disposition of the costume, and 
the execution by which the whole is so well 
brought into effect. Among Mr. Shee’s 
other works, No. 195, Portrait of a Lady, 
is one of the most delightful in point of 
sentiment and character we have ever seen. 


No. 20. The Battle of Marston Muir, &c. 
A. Cooper, A. We were so well satisfied 
with the first glance at this fine picture, that 
our comments were more general than 
might have been bestowed on its individual 
excellence, and we cannot in justice but 
revert to that quality, which only makes 
itself felt after the character or form of the 
whole has become familiar to the mind. 
Of the individual expression given in this 
tumultuous group, teo much cannot be 
said. That of Cromwell isthe most striking, 
and it is not difficult to recognise in the 
countenance ofthe usurper, that cool intre- 
pidity and conscious triumph which indi- 
cates a knowledge of the result. He is not 
the principal in the melé, but his station is 
sufficiently marked by the actions of those 





heard him giving his cruel and craft 

to his men to “fire lo1—hit then shen 
the knees and legs: they are atill our eqyp, 
trymen, therefore oniy wound them God 
forbid that we should kill more than wecan 
help!” The contest for the 5 

which forms the centre, is spiritedly, ang 
we may say fearfully told. if is wild with 
havoc and destruction; nor is the noble 
devotedness of the Cavaliers less happil 
; A , y 
illustrated by appropriate feelings. 

No. 22. The Turnpike Gate. By the same 
Lucus a non lucendo og isno gate. jt 
is, however, a pretty little design, paint, 
to adorn Mr. P. Coxe’s poem on the Saou 
Day; the publication of which seems 1 
hang back for many 4 year. 

No. 206. England: Richmond Hill, » 
the Prince Regent’s Birth-day. ./. M. ¥, 
Turner, R.A. The first word in this, the 
catalogue, description, is curiously pressed 
into the service. Richmond Hill is unques. 
tionably in England, and the artist Was 
perhaps right in reminding us of that fact, 
for, toconfess the truth, we think his scene 
has as little of English character about 
it as any view we know. There is indeed 
a splendid display of mechanical skill in 
some parts—the distance is exquisite. But 
surely there is far more than a natural or 
allowavle proportion of positive colour; 
nor do we think the fantastical trees in the 
foreground at all congenial to the scene, 
nor the detail of foliage sufficiently made 
out. In this respect it has rather the ap 
pearance of asketch than of a finished paint. 
ing. The dramatis persone are also outeé 
and un-English. But still the whole isa 
grand performance, and the effect of light 
upon the water is like a mirror held by the 
hand of Truth to exhibit Nature. 

No. 196. Lord Normanby _ J. Jackson, 
R.A. If ever there was a wwihole-length in 
the world, this is one, for we take it to be 
from 7% to 8 feet high. We are happy, 
however, to do honour to the leathern n- 
expressibles, which would do credit to 
genuine buckskins. 

No. 86. View of Rotterdam. VW. Callcott, 
R.A. This highly interesting view of Rot- 
terdam has little to distinguish it, in point 
of execution, from what appeared last year, 
than which nothing could be more true or 
fascinating. If Mr. C. has left us ry boa] 
to wish, it is perhaps that he had a 
little more simple in his colouring. : 

Nos. 37, 75, 469. 7. C. Hofland. We 
stlect these from this artist’s landscapes, 
the first as a delightful specimen of lake 
scenery, with all the quiet and stillness u- 
der which such views are seen to most al- 
vantage: the second, as being distinguished 
by the most beautiful, chaste, and silvery 
toned sky that could be painted: and the 
last as a very pleasing picture of English 
pastoral, a valley in the midst of mout- 
tains, the very ie of repose. It has the 

etry of the arts united with the truth of 

ocality. : 

No. 408. Jupiter and Mercury in the 
eottage of Baucis and Philemon. 
Dubois. Among the few productions of ¢ 
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classical character, this deserves to be emi- 
pently entitled to notice. In colouring, 
composition, and execution, it ranks with 
the best on the walls of the Exhibition. 

No. 409. View of Patterdale, Westmore- 
land. ./. Glover. We are gratified to re- 
coguise in this charming View, one of the 
happiest efforts of Mr. Glover’s pencil: 
again to witness that simplicity of tone and 
colour which his former works, more espe- 
cially his drawings, so frequently displayed. 
The hue of the air tintcannot be surpassed, 
thetruth of the aérial perspective is equally 
felicitous, nor does the execution in any 

interfere with the effect of the whole. 
* No. 189. View of Abbeville. G. Jones. 
We have rarely met with a finer represen- 
tation of gothic scenery than appears in the 
architecture of the ancient city of Abbe- 
ville; and the manner in which the artist 
has treated his subject, as well as his choice 


of it, does great credit to his taste and skill. 


in the picturesque. This View is enriched 
with a number of figures, the contrast of 
whose colours most happily set off the 
massive stone structures near which they 
are placed. 

No. 48. Portraits of Farren, Farley, and 
Jones, in characters in the Clandestine 
Marriage. G. Clint. A remarkably clever 
combination of theatrical portraits. Farren 
as Lord Ogleby, is capitally painted, and 
both for likeness and colouring deserves the 
utmost applause. Farley’s is also a good 
and characteristic likeness. Jones is not a 
good portrait, but the air and attitude are 
well conceived. 

No. 390. View near Peterborough, &c. 
Mary Johnson. A pretty view, and it 
affords us pleasure to record the merits of 
a female artist, with whose name we were 
previously unacquainted. 

No. 477. Taking Advice. R. Dagley. 
This clever little piece, well painted, and 
full of incident, is unfortunately hung too 
high to be altogether intelligible. We can 
see enough of it, however, to enable us to 
bear testimony to the mind it displays, and 
the skill with which it is executed. 

Nos. 503, 504. Imitations of Bronze 
Basso Relievos. F. Ferriere. It isnot un- 
likely that three-fourths of the visitors to 
the Exhibition may come away without see- 
ing these small but extraordinary imitations. 
They are not more than two or three inches 
in breadth, and perhaps twenty in length; 
but in the scale of merit are of very large 
dimensions. It is enough to say that they 
are perfect illusions; and so admirably per- 
formed, that we presume the eye of the 
most experienced artist would be deceived 
by them, as ours was, and that the touch 
alone would determine that they are paint- 
ings, not bronze figures in relief ! 

No. 502. A frame with enamels, by H. 
Bone, R.A. These are in Mr. Bone’s best 
style, and from their evenness, finish, and 
excellence, as copies of great works, vindi- 
cate the rank of enamel painting. 

No. 1181. Statue of the late Dr. Ander- 
‘son, to be erected at Madras. 7. Chantrey, 
BA. This is a an sedentary figure ; 
the countenance mild, thoughtful, and ex- 





3638 , 








pressive; and the whole disposition easy 
and natural. The artist has accomplished 
a great and difficult object, in bending mo- 
dern costume into chaste and classic forms : 
this he has done by availing himself of that 
looseness of attire which a tropical eastern 
climate warrants, and the simplicity of the 
amiable Dr. Anderson’s garb is rendered 
still more subservient to art by this autho- 
rized device. When looked at on the left 
side, there is still a little square formality 
and heaviness in the drapery, which we 
mention without being able to say how it 
could have been avoided. 





BRITISH GALLERY. 
Nihil omni ex parte perfectum. 


Rembrandt’s pictures (whatever be their 
subject) are so peculiar; so much distin- 
guished by their brilliancy, from these of 
every other painter; that, instead of speak- 
ing of them in the classes to which they 
belong, we shall express our opinion of his 
works collectively. 

It has been asserted, that ‘if Rembrandt 
had drawn correctly, he would have been 
the first of painters.”—We should qualify 
it by adding, “‘ in the inferior classes of art.” 
He was a perfect master of light and sha- 
dow, and his strong opposition might be 
successfully introduced in subjects that re- 
quire a preternatural effect; but grand com- 
positions demand simplicity, and reject 
every thing which bears the appearance of 
artifice or effort. Minor excellencies, which 
may be essential to the lower classes, can 
be spared in the higher, and if they serve 
to divert the attention from the subject to 
the painter, are better away. 

When Rembrandt attempted darge histo- 
rical pictures, he seems to have felt his 
deficiencies, his hand is enfeebled, and 
even his colouring and chiaro oscuro forsake 
him; it is only in small pictures or por- 
traits that he shines in full lustre. If we 
wished to cite an instance of the paramount 
importance of effect, we know not where 
we could find a stronger than in ‘‘ No. 42.” 
The Vision of Daniel, (miscalled ‘* The 
Sacrifice of Gideon.”) The figures in this 
picture are mean, ill-drawn, and ill-draped : 
defects such as these would be fatal to any 
other painter; but Rembrandt has so daz- 
zled us by the great brilliancy of his effect, 
that all persons (whether skilful or igno- 
rant) are struck by this picture, although 
nine-tenths of those who admire it are un- 
acquainted with its subject. 

A painter can perceive, in what manner 
the ground, dragying, and glazing colours, 
have been combined to produce such rich- 
ness: but it cannot well be expressed in 
words, so as to make criticism useful. 
The highest light in the picture is not whiter 
than free-stone, and all the hues are broken; 
the brilliancy, therefore, is not obtained by 
using bright colours. Its effect seems to 
proceed from allowing nothing to compete 
with the principal light; and the shadows, 
though dark, are so clear, that we can see 
into their greatest depths. In the adjoining 
picture, of the Shipwright, there is great 





force and finish; but there appears to us & 
degree of hardness, a want of gradation in 
some of its parts. We are, perhaps, singu- 
lar in this opinion; as also in some other 
notions we entertain respecting this picture, 
and, therefore, for our otvn credit, had bet- 
ter say no more. Force is the. chief cha- 
racteristic of Rembrandt: to this he sacri- 
ficed every thing, in a greater degree than 
would be prudent in a modern. pe | 
artists, when they attempt to imitate suc! 
pictures, fancy that their difficulties arise 
from ignorance of the colours or vehicles 
employed. We, on the contrary, believe 
that these things are just as well understood 
now, as they were then. If Rembrandt's 
effects had been produced by secrets of 
chemistry, we should not find the same 
peculiar force and brilliancy expressed in 
his etchings. But we think a diligent study 
of his pictures would give a student a quicker 
insight into the mechanical part of the art, 
than those of any other painter whatever. 

Rembrandt has had lut few direct imita- 
tors. He has furnished hints to many of 
the modern masters, of light and shadow, 
but his effects were tuo singular, teo lan- 
tern-like, to be copied. SirJoshua Reynolds 
often equalled him in force, uniting it with 
grace and beauty, to which he was a stran- 
ger. Turner could, we have no doubt, give 
the same brilliancy to his interiors, but he 
prefers diffusing his lights, as more true to 
nature, and more difficult. Witness his 
Blacksmith’s Shop, at Sir John Leicester’s, 
—a concentration of every excellence of 
which the subject admits. We should like 
to know whether Collins’s Rouen suffers 
from a comparison with Sir G. Beaumont’s 
Rembrandt. Our conclusion from the whole 
is, let Rembrandt be studied diligently, but 
copied sparingly. 

Denique sit quidvis simplex duntaxat et unum, 


T.C. 


GOTHIC HALL: PALL MALL. 


Among the Exhibitions of the day, this 
collection of ancient Armour stands alone 
and peculiar. It does not appear to us, 
from the numbers seen in the room when 
we have visited it, which its attractions 
have led us to do several times, to be any 
thing like so well attended as it deserves. 
Por it is not only an amusing but a curious 
and insjructive sight; it is not only calcu- 
lated to afford pleasure to mature age, but 
eminently so to impress historical informa- 
tion on the minds of the rising generation. 
Children, when they read the annals of 
ancient times, can form little idea of the 
combats and wars waged in these iron habi- 
liments, with which they so largely abound ; 
and we are free to say fur ourselves, that 
both in history and romance we can with 
more precision, and consequently with more 
delight, enter into the feats of arms and 
deeds of heroes since we have contemplated 
this gallery of their desperate and magni- 
ficent strength. Here are above twenty 
complete suits of armour, appropriately 
disposed in a handsome apartment, besides 





a multitude of other rarities, chiefly mili- 
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tary, of every age and country. The Tilt- 
ing Armour is often extremely rich and 
beautiful, and, even in the Arts, would 
cléiin a great share of public attention. 
Plate Mail is invariably made of highly 
tempered steel, and there are fine speci- 
mens of it, as well as an unique example of 
Chain Mail, of the era of King Stephen. 
A fluted steel suit of an Elector of Bavaria, 
cost 2500/. and several other Bavarian suits 
are very conspicuous for beauty and ele- 
gance of form. 

Richly ornamented arms, belonging ‘to 
oriental nations, pieces of armour and 
sporting implements, elaborately wrought 
or admirably chased, &c. cross-bows, spurs, 
shields, helmets, powder flasks, daggers, 
pistols, swords, guns, instruments of tor- 
ture, maces, and a multitude of rare and 
interesting articles of high antiquity, and 
illustrative of many countries, complete 


‘this Museum, which, among its other cu- 


ridsities, €xhibits the secret armour worn 
‘by Buonaparte under his vest, as our Dan- 
dies wear their stays. The whole is cer- 
tainly a delightful lounge for the lovers of 
Virtu, and an excellent resort for the edifi- 
cation of children. 





PRINT OF MR. R. REYNOLDS. 


This engraving is by W. Sharp, from a 
picture by W. Hobday, and is very ably 
executed in the line manner. The very 
name of Reynolds seems to have recom- 
mended it to the best efforts of the Arts. 
It represents the good man, whose philan- 
thropy has raised him an everlasting me- 
morial in the annals of Virtue and Charity, 


- seated with the sacred volume in his hand, 


open at-‘‘ Romans, chap. v.” The head is 
masculine, the features marked, and beam- 
ing with sense and benevolence; the fore- 
head capacious, the eye thoughtful, the 
mouth rather compressed for the Lavater 
theory of physiognomy. The hair is natu- 
ral, and suits well with the plain quaker 
dress. The painter has chesen a simple, 


“unaffected attitude, and has produced a 


rait every way agreeable to the charac- 
ase, his pe Ay it is inscribed ‘‘ Richard 
Reynolds, of the Society of Friends, late of 
Bristol; whose life and fortune were de- 
voted to the Glory of God, by relieving the 
humble in distress.” 


‘S When the eye saw him, it blessed him.” 


SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE AT VIENNA. 


Vienna, April 1819. 

Sir Thomas Lawrence, previous to his 
departure for Rome, not only made seve- 
ral. most charming drawings, portraits of 
our handsomest ladies, but also added two 
most admirable pictures to the number of 
those which we have before spoken of. 
The one is an appropriate addition to his 
truly unique Pecile of the most distin- 

ished characters in the great struggle for 
the liberty of the world in 1813 to 1815. 


The other, both with respect to the person 
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represented and the manner of the repre- 
sentation, belongs wholly to the domain of 
the Beautiful, and was in every respect a 
worthy recreation for the artist, while pro- 
secuting with laudable perseverance his 
great undertaking. It is the portrait of 
the daughter of the Chancellor of State 
Prince Metternich, called Clementina, 
after her father. She is now only fourteen 
ears of age, and is the same who was 
ately celebrated by the Persian Secretary 
of Legation, Myrsa Mohammed Ali, in an 
ode, of which the Aulic Counsellor M. 
Joseph Von Hammer has given us a tran- 
slation in the last number of the “ Mines 
of the East.” 


The other portrait is that of the’ Aulic 
Counsellor Frederick Von Gentz, Secre- 
tary-General at the congress of Vienna, at 
the peace of Paris, and at the congress of 
Aix-la-Chapelle—Together with the Scep- 
tre or the Sword, the Pen justly claims its 
rights, and in a long and momentous 
period, few men, who were neither minis- 
ters nor generals, have been allowed so 
close and so complete a view, as he has 
had, of the great events of our times. 


To return to the portrait of the Princess 
Clementina Metternich, whatever ma 
perhaps be objected to the truly Britis 
neglect of some of the accessaries, the cha- 
racteristic expression, the originality of the 
design, and the striking resemblance, en- 
title it tobe promed as a most delightful per- 
formance. The eagle, stretching his neck 
towards the vessel, which the beautiful 
figure holds up in her right hand, and yet 
seems to be drawing back, as if tantalizing 
the royal bird, immediately reminds us of 
Hebe. The lustre and softness of the eye 
under the dark locks, the delicate lips, the 
extraordinary beauty of the chin, the true 
Greek regularity of the nose, the whole 
faultless oval of the face rising above the 
uncovered left shoulder, and the lovel 
neck, afforded Myrsa Mohammed Ali 
room for unqualified praise, without the 
usual extravagance of Eastern hyperbole. 
The artist found here a welcome opportu- 
nity to prove that his talent was equally at 
home in the domain of energy or beauty, 
of mind or feeling. In this respect it 
makes a great impression to contemplate, 
next to the classic reminiscences of the 
most sanguinary contests and the most 
intricate negociations, Lawrence's female 
yortraits, especially this delightful image. 
You fancy that it is in some degree neces- 
sary to complete the whole, that it re- 
presents the long lost Goddess of Innocence 
and Peace whom these statesmen and war- 
riors have again recalled to earth; and 
turning our eyes again to Wellington and 
Metternich, to Prince Charles Schwartzen- 
berg and old Marshal Forwards, we are 
almost tempted to indulge for a moment 
in the golden dream of the Carmen Szcu- 
lare of Horace— 


Jam Fides, et Pax, et Honor, Pudorque 
Priscus, et neglecta redire Virtus 
Audet, apparetque beata pleno 

Copia Cornu, 





ORIGINAL POETRY, 
[By Correspondents.] 
EPITAPH 
On a Brewer, drowned in his own Pat, 


Interred in Earth, John Porter lieth here~ 
A riddle—for his was a watery bier, 





Let others go where Lowdore pours 
Her lofty cataracts thro’ the glade, 
Where Rydale‘s-mimic current showers, 
And Hackfall sparkles in the shade : 
Or seek the murmuring rills that glide 
Thro’ Wensley’s wild romantic dale, 
Or those that down Helvellyn’s side 
In thundering torrents seek the vale. 
But never may they hope to see 
A Naiad rush so fair, so free 
As Thou—that now with springing bound 
Dashest thy pearly foam around ; 

And now demurely creep’st along 
As liquid silver calmly bright, 
That thou mayst shoot more proud 

O’er the rough rock’s pervading 


Yes, Quarry Gill! the votive lay 

Which untaught minstrelsy can pay, 

Shall still be thine, for sweeter stream 

Among the dark heath wander’d never— 

For Poets on thy banks might dream, 

And Lovers court the blue eye’s beam, 
And whisper vows for ever. 


Here, too, in native majesty, 
The “ mountain nymph, sweet Liberty,” 
ag 


Still may the breeze that o’er thee flies, 
Bear health and pleasure on its wing, 
As o’er fair Swinton’s groves it hies, — 
Or fans the bower * where roses spring, 
Breathes thre’ the halls where classic taste 
Spreads Art and Nature’s boundless store; 
By Painting’s deathless beauties grac’d, 
And Wisdom’s Philosophic lore. 
Halls where old England still may see 
Her ancient Hospitality, 

And Want wy fly a world of care, 


To find sweet hope and comfort there. 


LINES 
INSCRIBED TO THE QUARRY GILL, 


(A beautiful Stream forming innumerable Cy. 
cades in the Grounds of WW. Danby, Em, 


Swinton, Yorkshire.) 








id purple bells and scented thyme, 
hat o’er thy craggy summits climb) 
Might choose some lone sequester’d cell, 
Soothed by thy ever-refluent tide, 
In tranquil solitude to dwell, 
As Contemplation’s chosen bride. 
For every gale that wanders here 
Seems herald from a higher sphere, 
So sweet, so pure, they ne’er could borrow 
One breath from sin—one sigh from sorrow. 


Then hallow’d be thy woodland haunts, 

And dear thy wild wave’s ceaseless dashing, 
As thro’ the darken’d glen it flaunts, 

Like rays from Beauty’s eyelids flashing, 
Or, gurgling o’er the pebbled ground, 
Inshrines it in a crystal mirror, 

Or, leaping, fly’st from bound to bound, 

As if thou wert inspir’d by terror, 

Yet look’st so lovely in thy fright, 

That even terror yields delight. 








* The flower-garden of Mrs; Derwry 
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LINES 
“ten in the Shakesperian Album, af Stratford. 
te. ‘ 


the Roof where he receiv'd his birth, 
hg Genius, spurning all the bounds of earth, 
Soar’d to the Fount from whence its light was 


v'n 
Amid & Glories of inspiring Heav'n ! 
Nay, whose bright “ Eye” no Seraphs may excel, 
« Jg.a fine frenzy rolling,” down to hell 
Glanc’d with the ficetness of the Orient ray 
That darts thro’ Ether at the dawn of day.— 
@ wondrous Man! if not of race more high, 
ng [ behold thee in thy native sky, 
A 


wander with thee thro’ those happy plains | 


Where Mind unclouded with pure Reason reigns! 
Blessing and bless’d, where kindred Spirits rove, 
Where ail is harmony and all is love! 
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MEMOIR OF THE ABBE JACOB MORELLI. 
Venice, May 7, 1819. 
Last Wednesday, May 5, having completed 
his 74th year on the 13th of the last month, 
died here, in consequence of a scorbutic 
disease, aud after a sickness of forty days, 
the celebrated counsellor and librarian the 
Abbé Jacob Morelli, Knight of the Iron 
Crown, and member of =e | learned so- 
cities. He spent his valuable life in the 
service of literaturs: a very extraordinary 
memory and good eyesight (for the loss 
of which he eo greatly pitied his friend 
Wyttenbach) accompanied his old age. In 
him, archaeology has lost one of its most 
worthy veterans; Italy one of its few citi- 
zens by whom that science was thoroughly 
investigated ; Germany an obliging man of 
letters (to whom numberless inquiries, par- 
ticularly on pam pe were addressed 
from oh cartera;) and lastly, the Library 
of St. Mark, its highly meritorious keeper, 
who. has filled the office for forty years ; 
who, with limited resources, made great 
and wisely selected additions to it, kept it 
in the most perfect order, made its hidden 
treastuves known to foreigners, and enrich- 
ed it by his last will with about 200 MSS. 
and many hundred volumes of miscellanea. 
A declared enemy of all superficial study, 
he followed the course of the German phi- 
lologers, and openly expressed his regret 
that archaeology was so little cultivated in 
his country ; + which frankness he made 
many enemies. From his severe studies, 
he had but few equals in the knowledge of 
Ntalian literature, and of the history of 
Venice ; and, while he lived, zealously as- 
sisted those who intended to write any thing 
on those subjects. His Italian works dis- 
play, in their precision, elegance and dig- 
hity of expression, the acute philologer. 
This year he published, from his extensive 
correspondence, ‘* Epistole septem varie 
eruditionis,”’ at Padua, 8vo. of which three 
are printed for the first time. He said 
himself, that it would probably be his last 
work, and added at the end of it a list of 
all his works and editions, which altoge- 
amount to fifty-three. 
governor, Count yon Goesz, shewed 
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to the deceased the respect he deserved, by 
ordering him to be buried in the church of 
St. Michael of Murano, in a neighbouring 
island, and his bust to be executed in mar- 
ble. He has left no relations, except an 
aged sister. His office will probably be 
filled by the worthy Abbé Peter Bettio, hi- 
therto the sub-librarian, who has for these 
25 years past faithfully assisted his prede- 
cessor. 





M. CATTEAU COLLEVILLE. 


We regret te state that M. Catteau-Colle- 
ville, the author of the History of the Re- 
volutions of Norway, which was reviewed 
in Nos. 92 and 93 of the Literary Gazette, 
died of apoplexy, a few days ago, in Paris, 
at the age of sixty. In addition to the 
work above mentioned, which was pub- 
lished about ten months ago, his most es- 


| teemed productions are, a Picture of the 


Baltic, and a History of Christina, Queen 
of Sweden. Literature in general, and par- 
ticularly the literature ef the North, have 
sustained a serious loss by the death of this 
distinguished scholar. 








THE HERMIT IN LONDON, 
OR 
SKETCHES OF ENGLISH MANNERS. 


Second Series; No. XVIII. 
COME TO A FORTUNE. 





“* T owe, says Thomas, much to Peter’s care; 

‘* Once only seen, he chose me for his heir. 

** True, Thomas ; hence your furtunes take their 
rise ; 

“His heir you were not—had he secn you 
twice.”’ 


— ——— 


After having lived in obscurity for many 
years, Mr. Bulfungus came by accident 
to a fortune, left hin by a distant relation 
whorn he had never seen but once. Until 
then, Mr. Bulfungus had lived upon a small 
annuity, with great economy ; yet, froma 
principle of selfishness, which passed for 
honesty, he hada dinner to give to his friends 
once per month, and occasionally from a 
one to a five pound note to lend to any one 
of whom he had a good opinion, so that he 
run no risk further than losing one month’s 
interest on this small portion of his capital. 

And here, soit dit en passant, although 
we respect honesty, and do not deem it 
merely a ragged virtue, yet we see a wide 
difference betwixt delicacy, sentiment, and 
integrity, and that growling John Bullism 
which pays in order to be paid,—which 
borrows not, for fear of being called upon 
for a reciprocity of service,—and which is 
honest from fear, instead of from love; for 
the honourable man is exact towards his 
neighbour; nay more, is beuevolent to him 
from the love he bears him ; the account-hook 
man is honest for fear of hurting his credit, 
or exposing his pride. The law will keep 
the one man within the square, whilst re- 
ligion and philanthropy actuate the other. 





Of the former class was Bulfungus; and 
by his management, he passed not only 
for an independent man, but for a good 
fellow. 

How many a man glides through life 
without a virtue, save common prudence; 
and, by a look of easy circumstances, com- 
mands prodigal and imprudent men, who 
excel him in fortune and in good qualities ! 
How many an old miser is every where 
welcomed, from the perspective of the 
opening of his will, in which the adulator, 
the interested friend, the time-server, or 
the venal slave, expect to be named for a 
considerable legacy, if not as sole heir! 

It is even related of one of these pseudo- 
misers, or parsimonious rich men, that he 
smiled on his last pillow, yiewing the tear- 
ful eyes around him, which would open 
into surprise and indignation when they 
saw how they had been hoaved, and when 
the heavy trunk was delivered of its load of 
rags, copper, brick bats, and old letters, 
without a testament amongst them, so that 
his dupes would neither have to ‘* Take the 
will for the deed,” nor the deed for the 
will, but would have to receive waste paper 
in return for their mercenary services. 
Tant mieux: they were properly treated. 
But this is from our purpose. 

Mr. Bulfungus, upen coming to his for- 
tune, altered his mode of living, but still 
kept to his old plan—selfishness and eco- 
nomy being the leading features of his cha- 
racter, and always exhibiting caution and 
pride,—caution not to commit himself, 
pride. to keep up his consequence to the 
very fullest extent of his means, without 
getting into arrears in his accounts. 

Instead, therefore, of giving his monthly 
snug dinner, he gave a weekly repast of less 
plenty but more elegance,—with:a seem- 
ingly less warm welcome, but with more 
ostentation. He had a professed cook ‘in 
the place of Dolly, and was served on 
massy plate, instead of on blue and white 
Staffordshire ware. His small house (for 
he could not expand his heart sufficiently 
to take a largeror a more expensive one) 
became a complete baby-house, with porce- 
laine, prints, and other ornamentals, pic- 
tures excepted, for these are most ruinous 
articles to any one who has an inordinate 
desire for them. 

Moreover, to pass for a man of letters, 
he purchased a noble library, so far as 
splendid binding went, and thus it might be 
said of him 


“In hooks, not authors, curious was the squire.” 


There were unread Travels bound in Mo- 
rocco; the unopened history of the Inqui- 
sition, bound in the best Spanish; carica- 
tures French bound; fairy tales in Russia ; 
a Bible in red velvet; and speeches in both 
Houses of Parliament in calf; besides 
novels highly gilt, and the Cries of London, 
a splendid edition, worth ten guineas. Uns 
rolled maps lay on his table near a fine 
silver ink-stand, and a curious filagree 
candlestick bearing a taper ; and a portfolio 
of drawings was placed to beguile his guests 
of the dull half hour before dinner, 
























































































He. likewise subscribed one hundred 
guineas. for a new church in his county, 
and set down his name to some public un- 
dertakings ; but he left off lending, as he 
could not. now refuse a larger sum than 
before, and this his nerves could not 
reach. 

Thus appointed and arranged, he hai a 
number of visitors, and as many flatterers ; 
and he expected the universal suffrage of 

ion and of praise, from his dinner- 

arty friends. It was not so, however. 

Ben lunt made an exception to the general 
Tule 

“* You seem pleased, Blunt,” said Bul- 
fungus to him, as he perceived him eyeing 
every thing attentively. Blunt went on, 
unheeding all observation. He was hand- 
ling a ine vase. ‘‘ A pretty vase!” 
said his host, with anair of triumph.—Not 
a word in reply. He stood motionless be- 
fore a print. ‘* A beautiful proof print,” 
exclaimed Mr. B. half angry.—Still not a 
word. The company smiled. 

Blunt now came to the bookcase; and, 
taking up a magnificent edition of the Bri- 
tish Poets, he cast it indignantly on the 
table. “ What's the er aed =. 
fu 3 stepping hastily up to him. ‘* What 
deat nating ‘pines? What is that which 
you have threwn so angrily down ?—Shaks- 
peare, upon my life! and a play—let us 
see. what it is?” ‘ Much ado about no- 
thing,’ answered Blunt, (who [ now, per- 

a little late, introduce as an honest- 
hearted Lieutenant in the Royal Navy.) 

© You don’t require this book,’ continued 
he. ‘* Well, but how do you like my 

rints? my portfolio? my porcelaine? my 

sts, books, etcetera?” continued he. 
£ Vile, all vile ! gy (the 
company was petrified.) D—n the prints. 
(The: Seiler vill pardon us as ae re- 
porters.) Curse the portfolio! Perish the 
celaine! And the devil take the books ! 
our prints should have been the impres- 
sions of grateful countenances, called into 
new life .. ‘our accession of fortune; your 
portfolio should have been a new leaf 
turned over, the subject benevolence and 
eS: your porcelaine should have 
solid good cheer, and daily over- 
flowing cups of hospitality; your busts 
should have been living heads of your poor 
relations provided for; your books ought 
to have been one Bible, a dictionary, anda 
spelling book, and the price of the rest 
might have pensioned off your poor old 
wolan turned away in the decline of life 
and in decrepitude; your donation to church- 
building ought to have gone to the hos- 
pital; and, then, you yourself might have 
gone to bed as soon as you pleased.” With 
this he tarried not for dinner, but walked 
off sans ceremonie. 

We acknowledge that this was a rough 
lesson; but the moral is good, or, to use a 
French expression, “‘ Le remede est a mer- 
veille mais la dose est un peu forte;” 
even for 


Tue Hermit is Lonpon. 


THE LIFERARY GAZETTE, AND 


THE DRAMA. 





Nil may be our weekly return of the 
Drama this week. The Benefits have be- 
gun at both Houses, and those who can be 
tempted to sit ina play-house during day- 
light in charming Spring weather, do but 
justice in rewarding the Winter exertions 
of deserving performers. Kean has played 
Rolla for his benefit, and a farcical part to 
boot: the former wanted dignity, and the 
latter humour. The passion was exagge- 
rated but powerful, the farce sheer ecarica- 
ture. Miss O’Neill has also, besides.Queen 
Katherine in Henry VIII. for the first time 
and distinctly out of her most successful east 
of parts, varied her line by acting alight part 
(Maria, in the Citizen) for hér benefit. 
These doings are, perhaps, to be regretted, 
as tending, like: Lord Byron’s Beppo, to 
remove the solemn delusion which attaches 
to personages always seén in other and 
more serious points of view. Mrs. Siddons 
performs Lady Randolph, onWednesday, for 
the henefit of Mr. and Mrs. C. Kemble. 
Mr. Harry Johnston has had a new tragical 
melodrame, or melodrame tragedy, called 
the Persiun Heroine.* Mr. Knight, we 
know not why, unless Drury is to be shut, 
takes his benefit at the Haymarket.¢ In 
short, it is a busy time, but with so many 
things to notice, there is hardly any thing 
worth mentioning. 


* It was written by Paul Joddrell, Esq. and 
every allusion has the merit of being warranted 
by Persian manners, This is the extent of its 
praise. 

t+ We since observe, that Drury closes on. the 
8th, and that the Sub-Committee and Mr. S. 
Kemble retire. 





VARIETIES. 





Review of Literary Gazette. 
Mr. Epiror, . 

As in ancient warfare there were no offen- 
sive arms which did not meet with a corre- 
spondent mode of defensive armour; as 
there was no species of military assault 
or stratagem which had net its counter- 
guard, or appropriate mode of repulse; so 
was it in literary polemics. But, Sir, there 
has of late years been a new species of 
weapon, a new mode of assault intro- 
daced, against which the shield of virtue is 
unavailing, against which the tactics of 
candour are no defence! It is not the spear 
that meets you hand to hand, nor the arrow 
from the fair ambuscade; but the rifle of 
the bush Yankee, that lays you ready for 
the scalping knife of the savage; ‘tis the 
deadly but silent shot from the wind-gun 
of the garretteering traitor; im short, Sir, 
it is the sneering inuendo,—and I was much 
surprised to see it used by a writer, who, if 
I may judge from your quotations (No. 
123, p. 338) is as superior to Tom Ana- 
creon Cribb in the delicacy of his abuse, as 
the latter is to him in the pungency, I can- 
not say poignancy, of his wit. 








Belt’s schools, which for a new invention pass 
With us, from Ais spread southward to Madras, 
Now, in the first place this is’a gneag 
against a system which the Liberals a4. 
mired, until they found that the Tories were 
determined to counteract them by a systeny 
of National Education; and in the second. 
place, it implies a charge against Dr, Belj 
which I can shew in ten words to be yy. 
founded. Dr. Bell observing at Madragg 
system, used by the Moors, of the children 
teaching each other, applied it to English, 
teaching, and wrote a book on that subjec 
acknowledging the source of his idea; ang 
on the arrival of that buok in England, 
Lancaster réad it, adopted the plan in 
land; and succeeded. For this I have the 
best authority, for 1 heard Lancaster de. 
clare to that purport in a lecture at the 
Paul's Head ao in Cateaton Street, 
sometime in. I805, 6, or 7, and he stated 
the same in a pamphlet, which was after. 
wards assiduously bought up and destroyed, 
Lancaster’s injudicious friends, and him. 
self very injudiciously, now assert that he 
had commenced his system in England be: 
fore Bell’s pamphlet was published; but 
Beil’s friends, with more justice, claim for 
him the merit of first adapting the Moorish 
plan to English teaching, any where, but 
allow Lancaster the credit of first intro. 
ducing it in England. 

Bu: even if the point of chronology were 
in Lancaster’s favour, there is a fact which 
would set aside all claiin to originality, 
though without detracting from the merit 
which he really has a claim to—I allade to 
the translation of Saugnier and Brisson’s 
Shipwreck, published here in 1790 or 92, 
and which describes the Moors on the coast 
of Western Africa, as adopting the very 
system used by their brethren on the East- 
ern Coast of Hindoostan. So much for 
Tnuendos.—A word now about ‘‘ Demezy’s” 
and the Golden Lion, and the Sick Lion 
(vide Asop,) and Dr. Johnson, &c. &e! all 
alluded to a little lower down, with the 
bulletins at a certain place and time, cum 
multis aliis, in the Cribb style. Now, Sir, 
the fact is, that the good sense, and good 
taste, and real knowledge of the venerated 
subject—no, not the su qeet, but the object 
of national anxiety and regret—are esta- 
blished upon facts which all the wit of the 
son of ‘* the man whom the King loved,” 
or of Anacreon himself, can never overturn. 

As to the gore and the gusset—it won't 
do—If the poet will apply, not to a Dandy 
Sempstress, but to his own, or to the big 
wigs at the Heralds’ College, he will learn 
that the gore and gusset differ both in size 
and form; the former occupying three 

oints, the latter only two of the escutcheon. 
Did Gwyllym speaks of them as womanish 
things, and therefore fit for marks of ahase- 
ment, if sinister: yet, when dexter, he 
says, they are a good coat for a gentle 
woman, ‘* many of which sexe are so farre 
from the staine of cowardice, as they wille 
not turne their backes to men of greatest 
valour,” &c. 

So much for Giambattista Casti— 





You have given two lines; 
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ID pass 
Madame Fodor made her appearance at 
wai the Parisian Theatre Italien, about a fort- 
cht ago, aud was received with enthu- 
rale ad. night “fr talani, it is said, has taken u 
ies were sigs. —Catalant, it i *s will si 1p 
™~ her residence in Paris, and will sing in 
. Conk public ne more. 
Wr. Bell, Mostcat Turrron.—The plan of mutual 
o be un instruction adapted to Music has been at- 
adrag y tended with the oy ove = real 
chi following will prove:—On Easter 
ein —— the audeete of the M usical School 
Subject, of Mutual Instruction, established by M. 
lea;: and Rousseau, at prope, snaalies in oe 
England, College Chapel, and performed, uring the 
i _ epic mass, os — an 
have Redemptor, b uck ; a Cantate, b 
aster de. M, Mathieu ; Chscaete O Salutaris; and : 
e at the Domine Salvum, by M. Rousseau. Judg- 
. Street, in¢ from the admirable correctness with 
e stated which the students executed the above 
as after. compositions, it would searcely seem cre- 
estroyed, dible that the school dates its establishment 
and him. fiom so recent a period as December last. 
t that he —f The same pieces were again performed on 
rland bes Monday, at the 12 o’c ock mass, in the 
ied; but [& chapel of the Castle, in the presence of a 
claim for assemblage of amateurs, who 
: Moorish were thas enabled to appreciate the first 
here, but’ lie efforts of students so new in an art 
‘st intro. ser which the learner is frequently dis- 
| gusted by - tedious and difficult beginning. 
ogy were —FrenchPaper. 
cs coe Meawness anp Paipe.—The Journal 
ie MY. ral de France contains the following 
allele aneedote of a Gascon Nobleman, who in 
Briccea, | Wedkwent to the French West India is- 
90 or 92. mr tossed the evente-of the 
: ear . eturned to the banks of the 
po Genane. In the new world he had lived 
the Ease witha Negress, by whom he had two sons. 
mach fee Befure he left the island, he sold his house 
emexvee ad furniture; and as he, being a true 
sick Lion _ ew ne - to a _ —— 
, urs in his family, he included the Ne- 
past gress and his two children in the sale. On 
bi his return home he related to a friend this 
ton: Ga trait of paternal inhumanity ; and the lat- 
vat ‘ih ter, asking him at what price he had sold 
ccesteal them, he replied, ‘‘ Ah! almost for uo- 
the object thing ; 1 was, in meee s wath a a 
crowns”——* A thousand crowns ? in- 
aed deed! that was well sold’—‘* Well sold! 
taper ed” pes Chevalier alone was worth all the 
: oney,” 
overturn. 
—it won't Tiruzs or SovereiGns.—The title by 
a Dandy I~ Ros Poe Ambassador addrouaed 
to the bi ng of France on the day of his pre- 
will rn. sentation, and which his interpreter trans- 
th in size > lated by the word Emperor, has given rise 
ing three to some discussion in the French Journals. 
cutchent: The fact is, that in His Excellency’s ad- 
womaiish “ess, the French monarch is styled Fran- 
of ahases chi Padischah, a title which may be trans- 
exter, he) ted Emperor of France, though Padischah 
a gentle- literally signifies t hing or great lord. 
-e so farre Itis the title of the Turkish emperor, and 
they wille : a turn gives it to the Emperor of 
reatest : 
‘é The Kings of France have invariably re- 
7 ceived the title of Padischah in their nego- 
Garon Cations with the Sublime Porte, since the 
yer 1618, Grammond (Histor. Call.) 


















notes a letter from Sultan Osman to 

uis XIII. the preamble of which. he 
translates as follows :—Regum antiquis- 
simo, nobilissime gentis christiane arbitro, 
Galliarum imperatori, &c. 

In 1673, it was convened in the treat 
between Louis XIV. and Mahommet IV. 
that the title of Padishah, or Emperor, of 
France, should be perpetually adopted in 
all transactions between the two Courts 
The Barbary Regencies, and the Emperor 
of Morocco, followed the example set by the 
Sublime Porte. M. de Saint-Olon, in his 
history of the Empire of Morocco, says, 
that when he was ambassador from France 
to that country, he began his address to the 
Sovereign in the following manner :— 
“« Under protection of the sacred name of 


.the most high and puissant Louis the Great, 


most Christian Emperor of France and Na- 
varre, eldest son of the Church, Defender 
of the Faith, the shield and protector of 
Kings, the Arbiter and great Conqueror of 
Europe,” &c. The Prime Minister of Mo- 
rocco, in his reply, designated the French 
monarch by the same titles. 


BY A FOREIGNER. 

General W* *, when past eighty years 
of age, married a very amiable young lady 
of about cighteen. He was an acquaintance 
of Kant’s, the philosopher, whom he in- 
formed of his having married, adding, ‘‘ I 
don’t think I have to hope for any poste- 
rity.” ‘Certainly not,’ rejoined Kant, ‘ but 
to fear.’ 


A few years ago a traveller in France 
met with a picture representing heaven, 
where the angels were kneeling on cushions 
on which the arms of France were embroi- 
dered. 

In the year 1479, a preacher of the name 
of Ruchrad excited a great sensation in 
Germany, by the very extravagant tenor of 
his doctrines. Amongst others, he once 
maintained, that St. Peter, being a fisher- 
man, had ordered a fast of 40 days, for no 
other purpose than that he might sell his 
fish at higher prices. 

A little boy asked his tutor, ‘* Pray, Sir, 
what is salt?”’ He answered, ‘ It is a cer- 
tain ingredient which spoils every dish 
unless it be put to it.’ 

Putrir Butit.—A clergyman preaching 
a sermon on death, concluded with the fol- 
lowing apostrophe :—*‘ But even death, my 
Brethren, so well deserved by mankind 
through their sins, the wisdom of Provi- 
dence has, in its paternal kinduess, put at 
the end of our existence; for, only think, 
what would life be werth if death were at 
the beginning.” 

The same preacher began a sermon 
with the following bombast : Dear friends, 
I shall embark my exhortations to-day on 
the barge of my lips, in order to cross the 
stormy ocean of your attention, and in hopes 
of safely arriving at the port of your ears. 

A further idea of his talents may be ga- 
thered from his giving it as one proof of 
the wise and bauer dispositions of 





= 
Providence, that the greatest rivers were 
always seen to flow past the most popu- 
lous towns. 


At the time of Buonaparte’s intended in- 
vasion of England, a Vienna paper had the, 
following news :—‘* Boulogne, April 5, 
1801. The French are so watchful all 
along the coast, that they s/eep on their 
cannons.” 

Theophile, a French poet, dedicated a 
book to James the First, King of England, 
hoping by these means to obtain an au. 
dience from that monarch. Being, how- 
ever, ours in his expectations, he: 
consoled himself with the following epi-~ 
gram :— 

Si Jaques roi de grand savoir 
N’a pas trouvé bon de me voir, } 
En voici la cause infaillible ; 
C’est que ravi de mon e’crit, 
Je crit, que j’étois tout esprit, 
Et par consequent invisible. 
METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
MAY. 
Thursday, 27—Thermometer from 40. to 58. 
Barometer from 30, 06 to 29, 98. 

Wind NE. 1.—Clear about noon, the rest of 
the day generally clondy. 

Friday, 28.—Thermometer from 40 to 61. 
Barometer from 30, 06 to 30, 04. 

Wind NE. 2 and EbS, 0.—Generally clear. 

Saturday, 29.—Thermometer from 33 to 60. 
Barometer from 30, 08 stationary. 

Wind NbE. 1.—Generally clear—A_ white 

frost in the morning. 


Sunday, 30.—Thermometer from 29 to 62. 
Barometer from 30, 18 to 30, 15. 
Wind SW. 1,—Generally clear till noon, the 
rest of the day cloudy, with rain about 7. A 
sharp white frost in the morning. Potatoes and 
French beans have severely felt it. 
Monday, 31.—Thermometer from 43 to 62. 
Barometer from 30, 20 to 30, 29, 
Wind SW. 4.—Generally cloudy; a little rain 
in the evening.—Rain fallen, 05 of an inch. 
JUNE. 
Tuesday, 1.—Thermometer from 44 to 68. 
Barometer from 30, 26, to 30, 22, 
Wind SW. 3.—Generally cloudy; sunshine 
at times.—Rain fallen, 025 of an inch. 
JF ednesday, 2.—\ hermometer from 51 to 70. 
Barometer from 30, 25, to 30, 19, 
Wind SW. §.—Cloudy till noon, the rest of 
the day generally clear. 


Edmonton, Middlesex, 


—_—_ 








JOHN ADAMS. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We are induced, by the promise of more complete in- 
formation, to postpone the aceount of Tombuctoo, and 
the regular stages to that City by native Travellers, now 
first translated from the Arabic, and completely settling 
the questions respecting that celebrated place. 

The beautiful poem on Mr, Stewardson’s picture of 
Aladdin, in the Exhibition, shall appear in our next. 

The Sketch of City Society, notwithstanding the good 
hits at “ the impudent fellows from Rood Lane, and the 
noisy ones from All-hallows Harking,” and the descrip- 
tion of “ the little Jew, who, tho’ certainly not a literary 
character, looked in his opera-hat like the letter T,” will 
not suit our columns. We are tired of Dandies even 
from Whitechapel. 

A. B. must proceed a little further with his or her eda- 
cation, before he or she writes for the public. 
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FAiscellancous Avvertisements, 
(Connected with Literature and the Arts.) 





British Gallery, Pall Mall. 


yas GALLERY, with a Selection of the most 

celebrated Works of the Italian, Spanish, Flemish, 
and Dutch Schools, is open, every day, from nine in the 
morning until six in the evening.—Admission 1s.—Cata- 
togue Is. (By Order) JOHN YOUNG, Keeper. 


* To the Admirers of the Fine Arts. 
RST, ROBINSON, and Co. 90, Cheap- 


side, London, beg permission to announce to the 
Nobility, Gentry, and Patrons of the Fine Arts, in Eng- 
land, and the other Countries of Europe and America, 
that they have succeeded the late Messrs. BOYDELL, 
and entered into p of their i and valu- 
able Stock, collected during a period of half a century, 
and for the production of which the Talents of the fifst 
Painters and Engravers of England have been united. 
They have also the satisfaction to add, that of almost 
every Print engraved for the House of Boydell, the senior 
Partner in that Firm, Mr. Alderman Boydell, made it his 
practice to select a number of the earliest and finest Im- 
pressions as a reserve, and these they have, as well as 
their other Stock of Books and Prints, to offer to the 
Admirers of the Graphic Art, on terms that they feel 
assured will entitle them to that distinguished patronage 
to which they aspire. 

A few of the choicest Proofs of that magnificent Na- 
tional Work, known by the designation of ‘‘ Boydell’s 
Graphic Illustrations of Shakspeare,” together with the 
Etchings, are now.on sale, and will be viewed with ad- 
miration by every man of taste to whose inspection they 
may be submitted. 

The Superb Engraving, after Atkinson and Devis, by 
Burnet, of “ The Battle of Waterloo,” is now advancing 

idly t ds its. ion, and will be ready to de- 
liver to the Subscribers on the next Anniversary of that 
memorable day, which this Publication is intended to 

) commemorate. 














‘ BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


rue QUARTERLY REVIEW, No XLI. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
PPHECOURT and PARLIAMENT of BEASTS. 
Translated from the Animali Parlanti of Giambat- 
tista Casti. By Wm. STEWART ROSE.—evo. 6s. 6d. 
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JOURNEY THROUGH INDIA and EGYPT j 
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el. 18s. Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


INES, with a PREFATORY LETTER, to 
T. DIBDIN, Esq. of the SURREY THEATRE, on 
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By AN OLD GENTLEMAN. 
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Ferguson. 
Printed for Sherwood, Neely, and Jones, Paternoster 
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N EXPOSITION of the TREATMENT of 

NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE, since the arrival of 
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wards our defenceless Prisoner. By BARRY E, O’MEARA, 
late Surgeon to Napoleon. 

Also the Letters from the Cape, Letters from St. He- 
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Journal of a Route across India through Egypt to Eng- 
land, in 1817 and 1818.—3. Lord Byron’s Travels in 
Greece: Scio—Cos—Athens.—4. Spring, a Poem; from 
the German of Kleist, by H. E. Lloyd, Esq.—5. Memoirs 
of Tom Browne,—6. Who was Junius?—7. The Modern 
Standard of Genijus.—8, On the Poetry of Walter Scott, 
by a Southron.—9. Mr, Carey on the Exhibition of the 
Royal Academy.—10. Remarkable Prophecy of the Ap- 
pearace of Martin Lutber.—11. Evils of Exquisite Sensi- 
bitity.+12. The Elogaénce df Silence.—13. Curious Par- 
ticulars of Sir Robert Maxwell, of Orchardston.—14, Sir 
Robert Ker Porter’s Travels in Persia.—i5. Portrait of 
Aspasia, by Madame de Stiel.—16, Biot’s Voyage to the 
Shetland Islands.—17. Notices of the Hungarian Gipsies, 
No. 2,—18. Continuation of the Austrian Arch-Dukes’ 
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phrey Davy on the Herculaneum MSS.—90.Considerations 
on the Poor Laws.—21. Mr, Smith, on the Expediency 
and Practicability of resuming Cash Payments.—92. On 
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rary Anecdotes, and Scientific Varieties, Reports, Inci- 
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GERMAN GRAMMAR, with PRACTICAL 

EXERCISES. By F. A. WENDEBORN, LL.D. 
Member of the Royal Academy of Sciences of Berlin, 
and of the Imperial Economic Society of St. Petersburgh. 
—The seventh Edition, materially improved, price 6s. 6d. 
bound. Printed for Boosey and Sons, Broad Street; 
Longman, Hurst, Rees, and Orme; G. and W. B. Whit- 
taker, Paternoster Row; T. Keys, Coleman Strect; 
Black and Son, York Street; and Bohn, Frith Street. 


FRRORS and their CONSEQUENCES ; or, 

Memoirs of an English Family.—2 vols. 19mo. 
price 13s. boards. Published by Longman, Hurst, Rees, 
Orme, and Brown, London. 





A CATALOGUE of OLD BOOKS; the 
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the Continent, and our own Country, within elegy 
few months. It will be found to contain Books inevey, 
Branch of Literature, and in all Languages, 
in rare as well as useful articles. To besoldat the 
prices, by Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brows, - 

This Catalogue forms Vol, Hl. Part the Second oy 

Longman and Co's Catalogue, for 1818-19, and cota, 
exclusively of books notin the former Parts.— Price ty. gg 

LACKWOOD'S EDINBURGH Magy 
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1. The Fly-Fisher’s Guide; by G. C. Bainbridge, 
2. Peter Bell, a Tale in Verse; by Wordsworth, Oy 
the State of Religion in the Highlands of Scotland. 
4. The Covenanter’s Heather Bed.—»5, The Five Oaks ¢ 
Dallwitz. (From the German of Korner.) 6, 
a Fragment. (From the German of Holter,)—7, Capa, 
Ross, and Sir James Lancaster's Sound,—8, 
King’s Survey of New Holland.—9. On the Temperatuy 
of the Watér of Coal Mines in the North of England. 
10. Remarks on Darwin's Botanic Garden,—}}, 
on Happiness.—12, Noseology, a Dissertation On the 
Intellectual Faculties, as manifested by the various ¢qy, 
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Time's Magic Lantern. No. IX. The Dissector B 
and Scholar.—i5. The Last Speech of Robert | 
Presbyter at Perth, who was executed at Penrith, Oct, 
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tee.—20. Emmeline; by Mrs. Brunton,—), Letter of 
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No. Il. Sonnet, On seeing a spark fall from Mr Hogy's 
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Calendar. (Continued.)~ 96, Imitation of Sir John Suck. 
ling’s Despairing Lover.—27. Observations on My, 
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28, Notices,—e9. Literary and Scientific In 
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List of New Publications.—32, Monthly Regi ater, ke, 

Printed for T. Cadell and W. Davies, London ; andW, 
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In 1 vol. 4to. embellished with a Picturesque View of 
Algiers, a Plan of Lord Exmouth’s Attack, andMe 
of the Country, price of, 2#, boards, 

*NJARRATIVE ofa RESIDENCE in ALGIERS, 
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By SIGNOR PANANTI. With ‘otes and IMustration, 

by EDWARD BLAQUIERE, Esq. R.N. . Author 

Letters from the Mediterrapean. 

Printed for Henry Colburn, Conduit Street. 
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In a few days, in ore, 
By the Right Hon, LORD 


John Murray, Albemarle Street, 
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_ Ina few. days will be published, 
FPREDOLLO, a ‘Tragedy, in Five Acts. by 

the Rev. C. KR. MATURIN, Author of Bertres, 
Manuel, &c. &c. Edinburgh; Printed for A. Constable 
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Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown. 
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in verse. By William Wordsworth, Esq.—2d edit, price 
5s.6d. With a Frontispiece. 
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